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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT .. . The slowdown of Ne- 
g:0 migration northward. Race tension is letting off, the me- 
chanical cotton picker is still in the factories and things gen- 
erally are getting better for the average Negro down South. 
Most moving, if any, is from rural areas to cities . . . The 
amazing comeback of Louis Armstrong, who has suddenly 
been discovered by flocks of white swingaddicts who are 
jamming his dates and concerts . . . Pepsi-Cola’s new push 
to overtake Coca Cola in the Negro market. Coke still is 
top drink among Negroes but Peps hopes to push ahead with 
colored sales force and new vending machines that play 
Pepsi-Cola Hits The Spot when you get your bottle . 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT. . . The bangup, bold 
blast against race hate in Gentlemen’s Agreement, which will 
be playing dates this month and be in the neighborhood 
movie houses by March . . . The cute Patti-Jo dolls, which 
may be expensive but still are the first really original Negro 
dolls to hit the market . . . The new national Negro finance 


company supposed to get started out of Washington . 
The swell Negro history book, From Slavery To Freedom, 
the first really competent and complete job done on the 
Negro’s past in the Americas and Africa. And author John 
Hope Franklin is only in his 30's... 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT ... Billy Rose’s walloping 
syndicated column against theater box office Jim Crow (see 
page 19) but the Bronx cheers from folks who know about 
Marian Anderson getting pushed into a corner seat at his 
Diamond Horseshoe and the shoddy treatment he gave to 
the cast of Carmen Jones ... The continuing success of 
Broadway’s Finian’s Rainbow and radio’s Duffy's Tavern, 
which both peck away at prejudice effectively, FR with its 
satire on Bilboism and DT with its swell role for waiter 
Eddie Green... 
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Pastor who hit nation’s headlines with dramatic withdrawal 
from white race tells why he took step 


Why 


| RESIGNED, 
FROM THE 


WHITE RACE 


By Rev. Kenneth L. Patton 


HERE IS no such thing as a_ ried. We are all variations of colors 

pure race among humanity. and crossings of types. 

There happens to be a bit of So there is no ‘white race.’’ Those 
Indian blood in my family, but who call themselves ‘‘white” are 
back farther than that the different really colored, having only less pig- 
strains of mankind have been inter- mentation or color than the darker 
mixing for thousands of years. Our parts of the race. Many of us get 
primitive ancestors roamed the earth, much darker after a summer on the 
and as they roamed they intermar- beach than many whom we call col 
ored people. When is color color 
and when is color not color? Ob 

REV. KENNETH L. PATTON of the viously those who call themselves 
First Unitarian Society Church in Madi- “white” have just decided that their 
son, Wisconsin, made headlines the na- . . 

color doesn’t count. 


« tion over with his announcement several ; : 
months ago that he was renouncing the In reality I resigned from the 
white race and declaring he was col- ‘“‘white race’ many years ago. The 
the idea of making a public resignation 
ather of four blonde sons, and a distant 
relative of the late General George Patton. and throwing my lot in with the oa 
ored people occurred to me in read: 


He is the author of several books of ~* : 
poetry. ing Kingsblood Royal, the novel o 
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racial discrimination by Sinclair 
Lewis. In this book Neil Kings- 
blood, a prominent member of the 
“white’’ business and society world, 
discovers that he is part Negro, and 
after a series of incidents declares 
his ancestry and joins the Negro peo- 
le. 

. During my life I have become in- 
creasingly disgusted at the behavior 
of the so-called “white” people, es- 
pecially when they were busy being 
“white.” 

When in the South I stood in a 
separate line to get on a bus, when 
I sat in white waiting rooms and 
coaches and ate in white restaurants 
I felt a deep shame. Here in the 
North where real estate interests keep 
Negroes from buying and renting 
homes in most sections, where many 
clubs and hotels bar Negroes, and 
where the medical school of a state 
university makes it next to impossible 
for a Negro student to enroll, I have 
become uncomfortable. 

I decided to do something about 
it. I do not have to be a member of 
the “white race’ if I do not want to 
be. So I decided to declare in favor 
of what color I have and join the 
colored people. I am “crossing the 
line” in the other direction as Neil 
Kingsblood did, and am throwing in 
my lot with the colored people of 
the world. I do not tan as deeply 
as some, but I freckle—sort of a 
spotty job, but perhaps I can muster 
enough color to make the grade. 

I have resigned from the ‘white 
trace” because there is no “white 
tace.” I have only resigned from a 
myth, for the whole idea of the 
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“white race” is a lot of dangerous 
nonsense. 

Let us say it in plain English. 
There is no white race. There is no 
Negro race. There is no Oriental 
race. There is no Indian race. Race 
is a myth. Race isa lie. The whole 
idea of race differences and barriers 
between groups of men is a stupid 
cause of fear, hatred and bloodshed. 

When I resigned from the “white 
race” I resigned from a bitter false- 
hood. There is only one race, the 
human race, and all men belong to it. 

I resigned from the ‘white race” 
so I could join the human race, which 
includes all men from the Negro to 
the Caucasian, from the Australian 
Bushman to the Eskimo. I am a 
man. That is all that I am. I am not a 
white man. There is color in my 
skin, and if my skin is colored then 
I must be a colored man. The only 
white men are the albinos, biologi- 
cal freaks who have no pigment in 
their skins. 

I have resigned from the “white” 
race because the white part is a lie 
and the race part is a lie. Let me 
recommend to any “white” man that 
he place a piece of clean white paper 
on the back of his hand. If his hand 
is white like the paper he had better 
see his doctor. Chances are he has 
leprosy. 

What does resigning from the 
“white race’’ mean in practical ac- 
tion? One of the strangest indigni- 
ties to which a minister is subjected 
is indicating whether he is “white” 
or ‘‘colored”’ in filling out a form for 
a clergy passbook on the railroads. 
Preachers, like children under twelve, 
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can ride on trains for half fare. The 
next time I fill in such a form I am 
going to answer colored, not white. 
Wherever such information is asked 
for I will reply colored. This is one 
way that “white” people can jam up 
the silly and vicious discrimination. 

If I ever try to buy property and 

meet up with restrictive covenants, I 
will insist that I am colored. If I 
am refused the right to purchase I 
will yell long and loud. I will con- 
tinue, as in the past, to work for the 
right of all colored people to own 
property and to live in any part of 
town they desire and can afford. I will 
continue to work for the economic, 
educational and social equality for 
all. I have been for several years a 
member of the NAACP. Now I 
will feel myself to be one of the col- 
ored people and not a ‘‘white’” mem- 
ber. Any insult, any inequality and 
injustice to any person of a skin 
darker than mine will be an injury 
to one of my people. 

I would like to make a call to all 
“white” people also to resign from 
the “white race” and join the rest of 
us in the human race. 

The “whites” who are willing to 
cross the line with me might call 
themselves members of “The United 
Colored Peoples of the World,” or 
perhaps even better, “One Human 
Race.” We could invite in all albi- 
-nos as associate members. This 
thing is a “white problem,’ not a 
“Negro problem.” [It can be solved 
only by the ‘whites’ getting down 
off their high horse, disowning 

“white supremacy” and the myth of 
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racial superiority and becoming “just 
folks” again. 

I thought that I understood the 
race problem. I had read the books. 
But I can testify that after but one 
week of being a colored man that I 
have only begun to know what it 
means. No one who is born into 
what is arrogantly called ‘white so- 
ciety” knows what it is like to be 
a Negro, a Chinese, a Japanese, a 
Mexican and be considered an in- 
ferior by the majority. But I have 
had a taste of it, of the name-calling, 
the vicious attacks in letters. Even 
Gerald L. K. Smith and Homer Loo- 
mis have taken pot-shots. Just to 
declare yourself to be colored puts 


you in a different position in the By 
world, and you begin to feel things 
differently. 

People have asked me if I were 7 
not unfair to put my children ina 
situation of possible embarrassment. as ¢ 
But are my children any better than cha 
the children of the 15 millions in stec 
the minority groups in our country? JB bew 
Is it unfair for colored parents to flas| 
bring children into the world because fled 
they will meet abuse and misery? 
How cruel can we be to our fellow § 4 
men and still live with ourselves? T 

Adams once said to Tom Paine, 9g 
“Where freedom is, there is my un 
country.” Paine replied, ‘Where “7 
tyranny is, there is my country.” charg 

Some ‘‘white’” people may reckl 
“Where freedom and privilege i, was 
there is my race.” If I am to keep Sw 
my self-respect I must say, “Where throu, 
men are being persecuted and dis & the rf; 
criminated against, there is my race.’ J smile 
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Father of famed “Musketeers” author was a dashing military figure 


By Thelma Pearson 


HE SQUADRON of Austrian 

Cavalry, resplendent in colorful 

uniform, fell back in confusion 
as one lone rider in a French uniform, 
charged. One man—waving a single 
steel weapon—cut and slashed the 
bewildered armed unit; then with a 
flash of white teeth he turned and 
fled. 

“Goodbye!” the dark man called, 
and his laugh rang through the air. 

The moment of confusion was over 
and like a pack of bloodhounds, the 
squadron took after the black vision. 

“It’s the Black Devil,’’ one shouted. 

“This time he will be ours,’ the 
charging squadron believed, for the 
teckless daredevil of the French Army 
was but a few yards ahead. 

Swiftly across a field, over a ravine, 
through bushes and over the copse, 
the rider continued, and now the 
smile seemed to be on the face of the 
pursuers, 
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The conclusion of the story is told 
in the official reports of Napoleon’s 
Army. The Austrian Squadron had 
merely followed the wolf to his lair 
for behind the bushes was the French 
Army which met the advancing Aus- 
trians with lead. And the single dark 
man was General Dumas, father of 


’ the famous author, Alexander Dumas 


who gave us The Three Musketeers. 

Born in San Domingo, his father a 
French Marquis, his mother a Ne- 
gress, the future general seemed en- 
dowed with a love of adventure and 
daring. Already a handsome, hercu- 
lean youth in his teens young Thomas 
Alexander sailed for France with his 
father, where he began his training 
to be a young man of fashion. 

To the young men of Paris who 
fenced, wrestled, danced, wined and 
entertained the ladies, the handsome 
young mulatto was a colossus. He 
was constantly entertaining, but few 
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would dare challenge him. His 
strength was unbelievable. Holding 
a man in each arm, he was able to 
hop on one leg. He could grasp an 
overhead beam while mounted on his 
horse and raise the horse from the 
ground by the grip of his leg muscles. 
Inserting four fingers in the barrels 
of four muskets, he could hold these 
arms straight out. The young Negro 
made an arresting figure in his full 
manhood. His chocolate brown skin 
covered massive muscles; his tight 
curly hair lay flat on his fine head. 
Large brown eyes, at once soft and 
mellow or hard and piercing, were 
set wide in his face with its regular 
features. Broad shouldered—narrow 
hipped—always dashing and color- 
ful! 

It was natural that such a high 
spirited gallant would enlist in the 
armed service of France. During the 
French Revolution the stories grew of 
the mulatto commissioned officer who 
could fight with the strength of ten, 
and when France found itself at war 
with Austria, the young man became a 
sergeant-major, followed by rapid 
promotions until in 1783 he was 
named a general. 

The youthful general was brilliant 
at minor tactics and a fighting man 
of first class. Never one to expect 
his men to take more chances than 
their general, he fought in the midst 
of every skirmish. 

“Black Devil’ — the Austrians 
called him, and many a soldier ad- 
mired yet feared the general who 
didn’t understand the meaning of 
fear. The colorful stories of his ca- 


reer read like the tales made famous 
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by his son in The Three Musketeers. 
Single-handed in a skirmish he once 
took thirteen Austrian prisoners, tied 
their muskets in a bundle and drove 
them into the French lines. Another 
incredible incident occurred when his 
troops were trying to scale a palisade 
and storm the Austrian fortified posi- 
tion. It was a difficult climb; so the 
undaunted General picked up his men 
one right after the other by the seat 
of their breeches and slung them over 
as so many bags of flour. The battle 
was theirs. 

But probably the most spectacular 
of his recorded deeds was when he 
stood bareheaded, magnificently 
alone, on a narrow bridge at Brixen 
and held up the advance Austrian 
guard until his escort could ride back 
and bring reinforcements. Having 
fired his last cartridge and broken the 
blade of his sword, his only weapons 
were the dead bodies of the men he 
had slain. Grasping one body by 
the heels, he swung it like a bludgeon 
and felled his enemies. It was a hor- 
rible sight, and one that gained him 
the reputation as the most feared man 
of the French Army. 

The general’s feats were not alone 
confined to battle. His treatment of 
prisoners revealed his decisive atti 
tude which always brought results. A 
story is told of a suspected spy that 
was brought before General Dumas. 
The suspected papers were not found. 
Following the thorough inspection 
the general commanded, ‘‘Shoot this 
man, immediately.” 

“For what purpose?” the startled 
prisoner questioned. ‘There is 10 
proof that I am a spy, as you seem to 
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The stern black eyes were unwaver- 
ing. 
Shoot him and cut him open to 
see what he had for dinner!”’ 

The quaking prisoner then con- 
fessed that the document for which 
they were searching had been ‘his 
dinner. He had swallowed it. Dumas 
revoked the death order and resorted 
to castor oil! 

Drama . . . color . . . spectacle 
characterized all his campaigns. He 
was a born dramatist writing the 
pages of his own life! 

While in command of Napoleon's 
Cavalry in Egypt, the general was 
obliged to rise from his bed one 
night to meet a sudden attack. With- 
out dressing, he mounted his horse, 
his massive chest and muscular legs 


exposed. Like a madman he galloped 
about the streets shouting orders, cut- 
ting down the enemy and driving 


them to submission. To the insur- 
gents this single fearless man was an 


evil omen and many fled in panic. 

It wasn’t until General Dumas be- 
gan to break in health that he became 
a victim of the too political Napole- 
onic ascendency. Since he had never 
bothered to cultivate the right politi- 
cal friends and could no longer rely 
on his tremendous physical strength, 
he was demoted. The sick general 
prepared to go home to his wife and 
family for a much needed rest, but 
en route he was taken prisoner by the 
English and imprisoned for a year 
and a half. His health now ruined, 
he returned to his French wife and 
two children. . 

In 1806, still a young man, he died, 
leaving a son who would not let 
France forget the bravery of the 
“Black Devil.” Years after his death 
a beautiful statue of the bareheaded 
general was erected to honor not only 
a French general, but the sire and 
grandsire of two of the greatest writ- 
ers of France—the Alexander Du- 
mas’s, father and son. 


Burial for a Bailiff 
ALEXANDER DUMAS, French writer of Negro descent, was 


the 19th century wit in France. 
and often humorously generous. 


He was extravagantly generous, 
One time he was asked to sub- 


scribe fifty francs toward the funeral expenses of a bailiff. 
“Here is 100 francs,’ he retorted. ‘Now you can safely inter 


two bailiffs!” 
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Top Negro composer tells how he knocks out lyrics that become No. 1 on the Hit Parade 
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a SONG HIT 


By Bennie Benjamin 


NE night, I was sitting with 

some friends in a restaurant; 

we were exchanging grievances 
about the world in general. 

“It’s this way, fellows,” I said, ‘I 
don’t want to set the world on fire. 
I just want to write one hit song— 
that’s all.” 

«Something about those words made 
me repeat them. “I don’t want to 
set the world on fire . . . That's it, 
boys!” I shouted suddenly. ‘Excuse 
me—lI've got a date with a piano!” 

And that was how, after eight years 
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Condensed from Magazine Digest 


of failure, I finally wrote a hit song. 
Of course, “I don’t want to set the 
world on fire’’ was just the idea, It 
had to be given a romantic slant. The 
song, as it was finally published, had 
nothing in it about a frustrated song 
writer—it was about a man yearning 
for the girl he loves. 

One thing is certain about writing 
a hit song—you can't sit down and 
just pound one out in so many hours, 
or days or nights, of work. At least, 
I can’t. You may be months searching 
for an idea. For, in this business, 4 
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new, attractive idea is money in the 
bank. 

But don’t get the impression that, 
even when you have the idea or nu- 
cleus, you're all set. I peddled / 
Don't Want to Set the World on Fire 
for four years before I found a pub- 
lisher who would touch it. Before 
that I had spent eight years as a full- 
time composer—with not a song pub- 
lished. 

And I didn’t have the same prob- 
lems that confront the average ama- 
teur, for I was a professional 
musician, living in the heart of New 
York's song-writing district. Many 
successful composers and band lead- 
ers were my friends. I had played 
the banjo and guitar professionally 
with such orchestras as Napoleon's 
Band at the Savoy in Harlem, work- 
ing there for five years before going 
on a radio show for a tooth paste 
firm. I had also made an appearance 
with Olson and Johnson, and had 
done songs with popular entertainers 
on local vaudeville stages. Yet even 
when I quit my job to devote all my 
time to composing, I found Tin Pan 
Alley:a closed street. 

Take the case of Oh, What It 
Seemed to Be, which—after we did 
succeed in getting it published— 
stayed at the top of the Hit Parade 
for 15 weeks. 

The idea for this song came to my 
partner, George Weiss, while he was 
riding home on the subway with his 
fiancée. They were going to be mar- 
tied in another six weeks, and George 
was deliriously happy. 
~ For a moment, he ascribed his hap- 
piness to the surroundings. ‘This is 
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a romantic place,” he thought. Then, 
a little more soberly: “I know it’s 
only a subway train—but oh, what it 
seems to be!” 

Afterwards, when George began 
thinking about it, it seemed to be a 
good nucleus for a song. He told me 
about it the next day, and we started 
on the words and music. The whole 
song is based on a comparison be- 
tween the real thing and what you 
feel when you're in love. 

Oh, What It Seemed to Be was a 
great success. Yet selling it wasn’t 
easy, even though, because of the 
success of my previous songs, pub- 
lishers gave us immediate auditions 
when we took it around. 

The first three men gave us flat re- 
fusals. The fourth said: ‘Let’s think 
it over—come back in a few days.” 
The fifth—Santly-Joy—bought it. 

A lot of people think that songs 
come by divine inspiration. They 
don’t. They come from a combina- 
tion of sweat and luck. We look for 
ideas everywhere. We listen to con- 
versations on the streets, on trains, in 
offices. We watch signs, newspapers, 
and everyday happenings. Any one 
of many things might give us a ray 
of light. 

Here’s an example. We had worked 
out the lyrics for Surrender, which I 
had been carrying around in my 
pocket for months without being able 
to find the right tune. One night, 
while my wife and I were at the 
movies, a beautiful scene came upon 
the screen. It was a romantic moment 
in the picture; the couple were in a 
canoe. There was no music. But the 
scene so stirred me that suddenly I 
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got the whole idea for a theme for 
the Surrender lyrics. 

I went out and phoned George. 
“T’ve got it!” I almost shouted. “I’ve 
got it!” We had been working on 
Rumors are Flying; George thought 
I was referring to it. I explained: 
““No—not Rumors—Surrender!”’ 

Next day we got together, worked 
it out, and had it ready for the pub- 
lisher 48 hours later. 

George Weiss’s alertness is also 
responsible for 1 Can't Get Up the 
Nerve to Kiss You. A certain fellow 
was going out with George’s younger 
sister. George knew the chap was 
bashful, and started to rib his sister, 
asking her if he’d kissed her yet. The 
girl looked at George for a moment, 
then ruefully said: “No, he’s too 
bashful and can’t get up the nerve.” 
George recognized it as a natural for 
a song. It hit me that way too, and 
we dropped everything to work on it. 

Now, here’s a good example of 
how inspiration and commercialism 
must work together. Our first line 
was, “I can’t get up the nerve to kiss 
you,” which came from the actual 
situation. Next line, “Like I kiss you 
in my dreams,” was where the com- 
mercial mind got to work, plugging 
the love angle, a natural in practically 
all songs. 

There’s also, of course, a technical 
side to song-writing. A writer or 
composer must know the basic rules 
of harmony and composition. But we 
try to keep everything as simple as 
possible. If the lyric is too heavy, too 
high-falutin, the effect will be like 
pulling a blanket over a beautiful 
rose. Musically, it’s exactly the same. 
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If you use a heavy harmony, the mel- 
ody is blanketed. 

As an example of what I mean, 
take folk songs. They live on while 
thousands of other songs fall by the 
wayside. They’re built on the most 
fundamental m u sical progressions 
possible. Lyrically, more often than 
not, they are not even grammatical. 
Yet, because of their musical and 
lyrical simplicity, built on something 
close to people’s hearts—something 
with which they're acquainted in 
their daily life—they last forever. 

Every song writer has his own pe- 
culiar methods of working. It’s just 
like being a carpenter who has learned 
how to use his tools. He doesn’t ask 
himself every time: “What do I do 
with this hammer, or this saw?’ He 
just goes ahead and does it. 

After George Weiss and I get the 
idea, or glow, as we call it, we work 
so closely together that we can’t tell 
who is responsible for what. Usually 
he plays the piano while I beat out 
the time with my hands and sing. 
After we're through, I'll point to a 
note and say ‘“That’s my note there.” 
George will say: ‘‘No, that’s my note. 
That’s your note away down there.” 

I guess that’s the reason we've 
turned out some fairly successful 
songs: George Weiss and I work per- 
fectly together. We were friends for 
years before it ever occurred to us to 
collaborate. I used to meet him while 
I was hanging around his father’s 
music store, and we found that we 
liked the same sort of music and that 
our minds clicked. 

This was odd, considering our dif- 
ferent backgrounds: I, a colored boy 
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from the Virgin Islands, and George, 
a Jewish boy from Manhattan. 

I had had the usual public and 
high-school education on the Islands, 
which my widowed mother and I left 
some years ago. But aside from a few 
lessons on the banjo, I had had little 
formal musical education. 

George, on the other hand, is a 
sophisticated New Yorker and a 
graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music. 

George and I had corresponded 
while we were in uniform; after the 
war we started active collaboration. 

The war was directly responsible 
for at least one of my songs. One 
night, just before my induction, I was 
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walking down Broadway during the 
dim-out. The place seemed so dif- 
ferent with all those lights out, and 
I wondered how long it would be 
before they were on again. Then I 
realized that Broadway was affected 
very little: what about London, 

Well, that did it. The trouble with 
being a song writer is that you learn 
to commercialize everything. I went 
home and wrote, When the Lights 
Go On Again All Over the World. 
I had voiced the hopes of millions of 
people, it seemed, for the song was 
a hit. And I hope that the “light” 
business is a prophecy that will last. 
Copyright, Magazine Digest (September, 1947) 


Sullens Versus Bilbo 


EDITOR Frederick Sullens of the Jackson Daily News long had 
a standing feud with the late Senator Theodore G. Bilbo. 

Some of the things Sullens has said about Bilbo would make 
your hair stand on end. Alluding to Bilbo’s reputation for asso- 
ciating with ladies other than his wife, he wrote, when Bilbo once 


went abroad: 


“When Bilbo went ashore in Denmark, the band played God 


Save the Queen.” 


rhinoceros.” 


But Sullens complains that, “It is virtually 
impossible to get under that fellow’s skin. 


He’s got the hide of a 


However, he succeeded at least once, during the reign of Governor 


Lee M. Russell, when the governor's secretary brought charges of 
seduction against the governor and named Bilbo as a witness. Bilbo 
dodged subpoena servers and hid out for some time rather than 
testify. Finally, the judge cited him for contempt and sent a 
federal marshal after him. The marshal was about to give up his 
search when he heard a heifer calf bawling in the barn, and found 
Bilbo hiding in its stall. Sullens, next day, wrote: 

“Some people have expressed sympathy for Governor Russell in 
this seduction case. Some have expressed sympathy for the girl. 
Still others have expressed sympathy for Bilbo. Personally, all 
our sympathy goes to the heifer calf.” ~ 

Bilbo later said that was the “meanest thing anybody ever said 


bout 
i ili Harry Henderson and Sam Shaw, Colliers 
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BEDRAGGLED old Negro entered the hospital clinic and asked for the surgeon. 
He looked worried. ‘Doctor,’ he said, ‘you've got to help me. I swallowed 
a silver dollar 15 years ago.” 
“Fifteen years ago,’’ the doctor exclaimed. “Good heavens, why have you waited so 
long? Why didn’t you go to a doctor when you swallowed the dollar?” 
“To tell the truth,” replied the Negro, “I didn’t need the money at the time.” 
Preston Jones 


NEGRO FAMILY in a Northern city had not heard from their relatives in the 

South for many years. Then one day a letter arrived suddenly but it was scrawled 
and crude and no one in the family could make out the writing. Finally someone 
suggested: “Why not take it to the druggists. They always read doctors’ prescriptions 
no matter how badly they are written.” 

The druggist looked at the slip of paper, went into his dispensary and returned a 
few minutes later with a bottle. ‘Here you are, Madam,” he said. ‘That will be 
seventy-five cents.” 

Horace Waters 


H' HAD BEEN an alcoholic for years and finally made up his mind that he would 
break the habit. Consulting a physician, the colored porter was told: “The 
remedy is simple enough. Every time you want to take a drink, just eat something 
instead.” 

The man followed the suggestion and it worked perfectly. 

But one night while working in a hotel, he heard a strange noise in a room. He 
peered through a keyhole and discovered a man hanging himself. He dashed down 
the stairs to the hotel clerk and gibbered: 

“Say, there’s a man upstairs hanging himself. I-I-I ss-s-saw him. For God's sake, 
2-8-g-give me a plate of ham and eggs, quick.” 

George Davis 
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IVE YEARS after predicting a 

New World A-Coming with the 

sweep and fury of the Resurrec- 
tion, I still believe that that world 
is really coming and indeed is right 
around the corner. 

There are no blueprints, obviously. 
But the handwriting is clearly on the 
wall, The venerable and veteran 
W. E. B. DuBois fixes the date at 
1965—and in this, by implication, he 
has the support of the atomic scien- 
tists led by Einstein, who predict war 
by 1965. And to be sure, it is in 
periods of great social upheavals that 
Negroes make major advances. World 
War I set the present trend in mo- 
tion. World War II accelerated the 
movement. World War III, which 
appears in early making, will un- 
doubtedly complete the process. 

The current movement was first 


ROI OTTLEY is author of the book, 
New World A-Coming! He was one of 
the first Negro World War II war corre- 
spondents to serve overseas. 
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nudged along by President Roose- 
velt’s Executive Order 8802, forbid- 
ding racial discrimination by employ- 
ers enjoying war contracts. But most 
significant in this development, was 
the efforts of an enlightened section 
of the white citizenry. These people 
expressed themselves through liberal 
organizations—CIO unions, progres- 
sive citizen groups, churches and 
schools. These groups did indeed ex- 
tend their activities into the post-war 
period. Today there are thousands 
of groups throughout the country 
“rassling” with the race problem in 
forums, discussion groups, mass meet- 
ings and word-of-mouth transmis- 
sions. Some have emerged with defi- 
nite recommendations. 

Let us not play the good white 
folks cheap! Their persistent efforts, 
publicized by the liberal press, has 
brought wholly heartening results to 
Negroes. For example, in New York 
their educational programs created 
the social climate in which the pas- 
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sage of the Ives-Quinn Bill was pos- 
sible. This bill, as everyone knows, 
created the astringent State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination. Today 
every proponent of F.E.P.C. points 
to the New York enactment to docu- 
ment the feasibility for such a law 
becoming the law of the land. The 
development has done much to lift 
the Negro New Yorker’s eyes to the 
hills. 

However, I believe a new world is 
really coming because of fundamental 
international developments. I do not 
believe the average Negro is quite 
aware of how much the Negro prob- 
lem in the U.S. compromises and em- 
barrasses the diplomatic moves of the 
American State Department. Con- 
siderable concern is expressed private- 
ly by American leaders. For lynch- 
ing, race discrimination, and the de- 
nial of basic civil rights to Negroes, 
has become a bludgeon which Soviet 
Russia in particular is using to good 
effect against the U. S. Even Presi- 
dent Truman, reflecting the official 
government attitude, declared that the 
U. S. must put its ‘own house in or- 
der” if democracy is to defeat totali- 
tarianism in bidding for support of 
war-ravaged nations. 

Today, the U. S. is acutely sensi- 
tive to criticism of its treatment of 
the Negro. When Secretary of State 
Marshall offered his highly moral 
definition of the word “‘democracy”’ 
at the recent Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference in Moscow, the Soviet news- 
paper, Pravda, promptly asked: “Is 
it not a fact that, in practice. people 
are deprived of those ‘inalienable 
rights’ of which Marshall spoke, and 
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live in fear that they will be deprived 
of the right to work or the right to 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness’ only because they belong to 
the colored population of a country?” 

These were hard words for white 
Americans. The implications in those 
words were not lost on colored peo- 
ples elsewhere in the world. The 
echoes were undoubtedly heard every- 
where the Soviet has influence. Ac- 
tually, though, the Russian attack was 
the natural outcome of high moral 
posturing by American leaders. And 
as they more and more lecture nations 
about their moral behavior, assaults 
upon the ‘American way” of treating 
Negroes, will increase in vigor and 
volume. Moreover, those peoples 
abroad who are dependent upon us 
today cannot openly criticize. But as 
the European flatterers, eager for dol- 
lars and food, become disillusioned by 
USS. inability to share the wealth, they 
too will join the packs howling at 
the American Achilles heel. 

The fact is, the U. S. is being 
driven to square its high-minded slo- 
gans of democracy with the distress- 
ing fact of the Negro’s unhappy posi- 
tion in America. Either the U. S. 
does something, or she will be forced 
to relinquish moral leadership of the 
world. To be sure, the country’s 
moral position is in jeopardy. More- 
over, the showdown is approaching. 
For we are living in a period of 
clashing ideologies—a controversy 
that can only be settled ultimately by 
blood. The U. S., therefore, needs 
allies. If she pursues a policy of race 
supremacy, two-thirds of the world 
will be in the camp of the enemy. 
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The United Nations debate re- 
vealed the cardinal issue. Madame 
Vijava Pandit, the Indian delegate, 
led the attacks against racial discrimi- 
nation when the issue of South Afri- 
ca was before that body. The im- 
plications of this issue was not lost 
on the white folks. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, Britain’s spokesman, warned 
that if the United Nations decided to 
take action on the question of the 
discrimination against colored peo- 
ples in South Africa, it might lead to 
an investigation of the Negro prob- 
lem in the U. S.! 

“Doing something about the race 
situation is no longer optional with 
the U. S.,” declares Channing H. 
Tobias. ‘Mob violence jeopardizes 
the prestige of the U. S. in the world. 
So unless the meaning of race in in- 
ternational terms is understood, any 
treatment of the problem in the U. S. 
is superficial.’” Tobias is eminently 
correct. For the United Nations dele- 
gates caustically commented about 
American leaders denouncing the loss 
of political liberties in Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, and yet ignored 
the loss of political rights for Ne- 
groes in the South. 

As a war correspondent, I visited 
twenty-two countries in Europe and 
Africa, both during and after the 
war. Rarely did I ever escape talk 
about the U. S. race problem. I often 
felt helpless, as many GIs did, 
trying to explain the problem to peo- 
ple without any background—and, 
moreover, people without even the 
concept of color as Americans regard 
it. The implications and subtleties 
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are much too unique. The average 
person abroad is bewildered, the so- 
phisticated amazed, often amused by 
the naivete of white Americans. The 
anti-American elements are elated by 
the ammunition provided. But there 
are people abroad who are sincerely 
disturbed by American racist theories, 
for they have seen the results of such 
a policy in the brutal behavior of the 
Nazis. Therefore, we cannot dismiss 
every criticism of American racial 
policies as mere propaganda. 

The Russian people received an 
earful about race relations in the U. S. 
after Ilya Ehrenburg, foremost Soviet 
journalist, toured the country. Upon 
his return to Moscow he wrote six 
articles for ‘‘Izvestia,” and in each 
one dwelt extensively upon the treat- 
ment of the Negro. For example, he 
was shocked by “For Whites Only” 
signs in the South, and by white men 
who ‘calmly explained that black- 
skinned people aren’t people at all.” 
Everywhere in the U. S. he saw or- 
ganizations to protect the rights of 
Negroes, “‘and every year innocent 
Negroes are condemned and put to 
death, and every year the best people 
in America protested racial barbar- 
ism.” He said the Ku Klux Klan, 
whose members “took an oath of 
loyalty to the local fascist fuehrer,” 
swore to hang all Negroes. He found 
it “‘strange’’ that “the idea of racial 
‘purity’ finds fervent supporters in a 
country which is strong through the 
mixture of different races.” He con- 
cluded that Americans were a people 
who “reiterated the theories of Rosen- 
berg and other ideologists of the 
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Third Reich” and that.“‘racialism had 
_a legal standing in the U.S.” . 

_. Listen.to the way the Balkan peo- 
_ples are talking: I was in Budapest 
when Mark Ethridge, Kentucky pub- 
licist, arrived in the Balkans as Presi- 
dent Truman’s special emissary _ to 
evaluate the course of political affairs 
in this part of the world. If the im- 
_plications in his appearance in the 
Balkans were lost on white Ameri- 
cans, they certainly did not escape 
these peoples. Actually, they. were 
indignant. While my Kentucky 
countryman was making his survey, 
I talked with the Mayor of Budapest, 
Vaz Zoltan. He did not spare my 


feelings as an American, nor as a 
Negro. He bluntly declared that it 
ill-became the American people to 
criticize other nations for a lack of 


“‘democracy’’ and yet failed to extend 
it to their own citizens. 
Even British Tories consider Amer- 
ican racial policies as ill-advised. The 
- fact is, they will never forgive white 
America for dramatizing the race is- 
sue in so shrill and hysterical a way 
as to stir colored peoples everywhere. 
For they well know, after centuries 
of dealing with fermenting nation- 
alisms, that racial prejudice is today 
a luxury the white community can 
ill-afford. The lynching of Negroes 
has shocked the British people. The 
acquittal of self-confessed murderers 
of ‘a Negro in Greenville, which was 


-teported abundantly by the British 
press, brought. comments in Parlia- 
ment... 


The reason the English Tories, as 


indeed .every imperialist, are acutely 


concerned is obvious: while the white 


_American may be worried about the 


parochial racial concerns of Atlanta, 
Georgia, or Greenville, S. C., the 
Englishman’s racial concerns are 
global in sweep—involving an em- 
pire including upwards of 500-mil- 


lion colored people. In his view not 


alone is the crude, blustering preju- 
dice of white Americans in bad taste, 
but it actually creates vast areas of 
anti-white feeling in a world three- 


"quarters colored. 


Briefly, then, the new world must 


come, because the U. S. cannot con- 
_tinue racial discrimination as a na- 
tional policy—too many peoples and 


nations are affected for a variety of 
reasons. Moreover, the white people 
of the U. S. are acutely aware that 
survival as a “‘white’’ nation is at 
stake. Even President Truman rec- 
ognizes the urgency of the situation 
He declared recently: ‘We cannot, 
any longer, await the growth of a 
will to action in the slowest state or 
the most backward community. Our 
national government must show the 
way.’ There are thousands of white 
people who know this better than he 
—and are doing much about it. 
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By Billy Rose 


LOT of people aren’t going to 
like this piece. 
I'm going to write it anyway 
because I think it’s about something 
important. 


It has to do with Jim Crow in the 


theater. 

And I don’t mean Jim Crow in the 
deep South. 

I'm talking about the unorganized 
conspiracy in the New York legiti- 
mate theaters not to sell orchestra 
seats to Negroes. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 


dred-when a Negro asks at one of ° 


the box offices for a good ticket, he’s 
told: “Sorry, sold out.” If he waits 
around, he may be treated to the ex- 
quisite humiliation of seeing the 
next fellow in line buy the ticket 
he was told wasn’t in the rack. 


BILLY ROSE is the well-known Broad- 
way producer whose daily column is pub- 


lished in many newspapers across the 
nation. 
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Condensed from Chicago Sun 


He can see the show, but only if 
he’s willing to settle for something 
high in the balcony, a row or two 
below the level where you start re- 
ceiving spirit messages. 

What happens when he presents 
a ticket he bought through the mails? 
They let him in—the operator knows 
there’s a state law that makes him 
liable to prosecution if he doesn’t. 
Can the Negro buy orchestra seats to 
our flop shows? Sure—but so can 
anybody without a scarlet-fever sign 
on his chest. 

The Jim Crow ticket policy te- 
cently has become a hot issue among 
New York theater folk. But, curi- 
ously enough, only as it concerns a 
single playhouse in Washington— 
the National Theater. 

The hullabaloo started some time 
back when Actors Equity, the per- 
formers’ union, insisted that its new 
contract with the producers include 
a clause giving any actor the right to 
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refuse to appear at the National The- 
ater in Washington as long as it con- 
tinued its policy of excluding Ne- 
groes from the audience. 

Right-thinking playwrights and 
producers backed Equity in this de- 
mand and the clause goes into effect 
the fall of 1948. 

I think that is fine. You've got 
to start some place. But now that a 
start has been made in one theater in 
the nation’s capital, how about ex- 
tending it to the 35 in the theater's 
capital ? 

I sent a Negro to the box offices of 
several of the hit shows which carry 
the names of producers, playwrights 
and actors who did a lot of speechi- 
fying about the injustices in Wash- 
ington. 

In every instance the Negro was 
told: “Sorry, nothing downstairs.” 
My secretary, two places behind him 
in the line, bought an orchestra seat 
to every one of the shows. 

Am I accusing the high-minded 
playwrights and producers of setting 
up a color bar at their box offices? 
I am not. I am accusing them, how- 
ever, of doing nothing in New York 
to lower the bar. 

I am accusing them of failing to 
instruct their box office employees to 
look only at the color of a man’s 
money, and not at that of his skin. 


Such instructions—and a little watch- 
ing—are all that is necessary to get 
the New York box offices in line 
with the 13th Amendment. 

If any of the lads I’m leveling a 
finger at tells me this comes as a 
surprise to him, I’m going to be a 
little bit suspicious. Surely they are 
aware of the widespread discrimina- 
tion practiced by New York head- 
waiters, room clerks, cocktail lounge 
hostesses and rental agents. Surely 
they can’t be naive enough to think 
ticketsellers are functioning on a 
higher level. 

I have no quarrel with the box 
office boys themselves. They're do- 
ing what they’re doing because that's 
the way it’s been handled around 
here for years. They haven’t been 
ordered to change. Actually, they're 
doing what they think will please the 
boss. Once the boss tells them differ- 
ent, that'll be the end of it. 

When we've straightened out New 
York, my fellow crusaders, we can 
tackle some of the other cities in 
the glorious free states of the North 
—Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 

But before we start pointing fin- 
gers at the South, we ought at least 
to make sure our fingernails are clean. 


Copyright, Bell Syndicate 
(September 17, 1947) 
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Negro 
America’s 
FIRST 
Magazine 


By William Stanley Braithwaite 


N 1899, an inexperienced youth 
] with nothing to recommend him 
except a sheaf of verses and a 
passionate literary ambition, I wrote 
to Charles W. Chesnutt, the novelist, 
who was in the first flush of his suc- 
cess, asking his advice and support 
for the founding of a general maga- 
zine for Negro readers. In reply, 
Chesnutt discouraged the idea, ex- 
pressing his belief that the time was 
not ripe for such a venture. 
At the same time another young 
man some four or five years older 
than myself was possessed of the same 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH- 
WAITE, poet and critic, is known best for 
his compilation of numerous poetry an- 

logies. He is closely associated with 
the New Poetry movement in the U.S. 
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How the Colored American Magazine was born 


dream. His came to fulfillment, and 
in a minor way I had some share in its 
history. Few of us today observing, 
and reading with enjoyment, the nu- 
merous and attractive periodicals 
edited and published by and for Ne- 
groes, can realize and appreciate the 
events of nearly half a century ago 
when The Colored American Maga- 
zine was founded. 

Before 1900, there had been two 
attempts by the Negroes to establish 
magazines of general interest for Ne- 
gro readers. Only one of these can 
be said to have been edited for popu- 
lar circulation and entertainment, The 
Anglo-African, edited by Thomas 
Hamilton, and issued monthly for 
one year, 1859. It is notable for hav- 
ing published serially (and yet un- 
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published in book form) the novel 
entitled Blake: or The Huts of Amer- 
ica, by Martin R. Delany. An earlier 
periodical had appeared but it was 
of special interest, a church organ, 
The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church Magazine, issued quarterly 
from September, 1841, to December, 
1842, at Brooklyn, N. Y. This back- 
ward glance at the periodical litera- 
ture of the Negro would seem to the 
average spectator to present a barren 
field of accomplishment, but to the 
considerate and sympathetic, aware of 
the denials of freedom and education 
to which the Negro was subjected 
during the first 74 years of the re- 
public, this apparently barren and 
uncultivated field was brightened in 
scattered spots by these wild, if not 
brilliant and fragrant, flowers of pe- 
riodical literature. 

The last third of the nineteenth 
century from the end of the Civil 
War—when four million Negroes, 
mostly illiterate, were emancipated— 
to 1900, witnessed a steady decline 
in illiteracy, and the race became fer- 
tile ground for the growth of periodi- 
cal enterprises. Newspapers had be- 
gun to flourish and multiply since the 
early eighties, though an earlier 
weekly, The Colored American, was 
published in 1837. No new attempt, 
however, was made to issue a general 
magazine, edited, illustrated, and 
written, by and for Negroes, until 
nineteen hundred. 

The eighteen-nineties ushered in a 
new era of periodical literature in 
America. The so-called “quality mag- 
azines,” The Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pet’s, The Century, and Scribner's, 
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were in the field, but their subscrip- 
tion prices were beyond the purse of 
those except the most privileged. 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and The Cos- 
mopolitan introduced the ten-cent 
magazines whose circulation soared 
into the thousands, beyond anything 
known by the thirty-five cent periodi- 
cals. The contents of these ten-cent 
magazines represented the best and 
most exciting writings from the pens 
of famous authors in all branches of 
authorship. These ten-cent month- 
lies had a strong ally, in bringing the 
best writings of the period cheaply to 
the masses, in the two five-cent week- 
lies, the rejuvenated Saturday Eve- 
ning Post under the magical shrewd- 
ness of Cyrus P. Curtis and his editor 
George Horace Lorimer, and Collier's 
Weekly, whose publication was a con- 
quering symbol of the ambitious 
dreams of a romantic Irish immi- 
grant, Peter F. Collier. These five- 
cent weeklies soon crowded the more 
expensive Harper's and Leslie’s week- 
lies from public favor. 

This popularization of periodical 
literature in the eighteen-nineties had 
its effect upon the imagination and 
ambition of the young Negro, and 
one such, migrating from Virginia 
to Boston four years before the close 
of the nineteenth century, made a 
dream come true. 

This young man, Walter W. Wal- 
lace, dreamed of a general magazine 
that would publish the creative works 
of Negro writers together with in- 
formative articles which would re 
cord the Negro’s progress in intel- 
lectual, social and political ideals. 
Wallace made no pretentions to either 
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literary or journalistic ability. He 
was simply possessed of a burning as- 
piration and it drove him relentlessly 
into action. He had a charming per- 
sonality, with a sense of humor made 
more effective by an engaging smile 
that played about his mouth like a 
memory of childhood. If there was 
not too much “‘light,”” appropriating 
Matthew Arnold’s symbol, there was 
a fund of “sweetness” in his makeup, 
and it gave a tremendous vitality and 
significance to his vision. With three 
friends, who pooled their meager re- 
sources, the publication of The Col- 
ored American Magazine took shape. 
The original associates were H. A. 
Fortune, treasurer, Jessie Watkins, 
advertising, and Peter B. Gibson, so- 
liciting agent, the latter having charge 
of circulation which was promoted 
chiefly through agents appointed to 
represent the magazine in prescribed 
territories throughout the East, Mid- 
dle West, and South. The magazine 
had to be carried to the people and 
subscriptions solicited personally. 
Une serious problem which faced 
Mr. Wallace and his associates was to 
find someone with the technical 
knowledge and experience physically 
to produce a magazine; the form and 
design of materials, with the mastery 
ut those mechanical details of layout 
and makeup in supervising the printer 
which would present an attractive and 
ieadable periodical. No one of their 
Own .ace at this time was available 
with experience in these essential me- 
chanical details, and so a white man 
was engaged, who resigned from a 
satisfactory position with the well- 
known Boston publisher, Lothrop, 
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Lee and Shepard, to join them. His 
name was R. S. Elliott. A quiet, and 
on the surface a rather agreeable fel- 
low, he quickly sensed an opportunity 
that might be profitable for himself 
in this association with a pioneer ven- 
ture, and soon began to exert a domi- 
nant influence in the affairs of the 
magazine. 

The first issue of the magazine ap- 
peared in May, 1900, from offices at 
Five Park Square, Boston. In charge 
of the original associates who had 
founded it, the magazine ran for four 
years. In the third year of publica- 
tion there were changes in the or- 
ganization, and the transfer to new 
addresses in the South End. The 
contents during the first two years, 
while he still maintained executive 
authority due him as founder, re- 
flected Wallace’s energy and enthu- 
siasm rather than his discernment. of 
literary standards. With advice and 
suggestions, which he sought and 
welcomed from those competent to 
give them, he managed to sustain a 
commendable level of excellence with 
the contributions. 

There were poems by ambitious 
youngsters, among them Benjamin 
Brawley, James D. Carrothers, Olivia 
Ward Bush and Augustus M. 
Hodges, as well as the better-known 
Daniel Webster Davis; articles of 
varied interest to the Negro of the 
day among which those of Cyrus 
Field Adams were arresting with 
their facts about the Negro. Adams 
was an able and interesting man, resi- 
dent of Chicago, the President of 
National Afro-American Press Asso- 
ciation, and later an assistant register 
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of the U. S. Treasury. His memory 
deserves a better appreciation than it 
has received from later generations. 
A frequent contributor was an Afri- 
can, Prof. C. C. Hamedoe, among 
whose articles was a report of the 
first Pan-African Congress held in 
London, July 23-25, 1900, and pre- 
sided over by Bishop Alexander Wal- 
ters. The magazine featured serial 
fiction, publishing The Streets of Im- 
pulse, by Maitland Leroy Osborne, 
and Hagar’s Daughter, by Sarah A. 
Allen. The outstanding contribution 
in this field, however, was the fiction 
serial Contending Forces, A Romance 
Illustrative of Negro Life North and 
South, by Pauline E. Hopkins, which 
was later published in book form by 
The Colored Co-Operative Publish- 
ing Co. 

The magazine also gave oppor- 
tunity to one of the few Negro artists 
then developing in America. Besides 
Henry O. Tanner, who was living in 
France, no other Negro had a stand- 
ing in the world of pictorial art. This 
young man was Alexander Skeete, a 
West Indian who had gone to Boston 
to study at the famous old Cowles Art 
School where many famous contem- 
porary American artists had their 
training before going on to Paris 
and Rome. Mr. Skeete illustrated 
many stories and poems for the maga- 
zine. To Mr. Wallace belongs the 
credit for giving him the opportunity 
to display his talents. 

The book publishing venture was 
an outgrowth of the magazine. It 
was at the suggestion of Mr. Elliott 
that it came into being, and was in- 
tended as an outlet for books about 
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Negroes and by Negro authorship. 
Seeking the necessary funds to pro- 
mote the publishing enterprise Wal- 
lace won the interest and support of 
a well-known colored citizen of Bos- 
ton, Col. William H. Dupree, who 
possessed substantial means and an 
established credit. Col. Dupree had 
risen through hard work and faith- 
ful service to be postmaster of Sta- 
tion A, then the largest sub-station in 
the Boston postal district. 

With the reorganization Col. Du- 
pree became president of the Colored 
Co-Operative Publishing Co., Wal- 
lace vice-president and managing 
editor, and Miss Pauline E. Hopkins, 
editor of the magazine, while Elliott, 
in the background, directed through 
the exercise of his experienced knowl- 
edge of publishing, the whole enter- 
prise, though ostensibly in charge of 
the practical details of designing and 
manufacturing the books and the 
magazine. 

In the course of the publishing 
venture four books were issued: Miss 
Hopkins’ novel, Contending Forces, 
Chaplain Theophilus T. Seward’s 
The Story of the American Negro as 
Slave, Citizen and Soldier, with an 
Introduction by Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles (Steward had been chaplain to 
the Negro troops in the Philippines 
during the Spanish-American War) ; 
Progress or Reversion, Which? by 
Rev. Joseph E. Haynes, and In Free 
America, Tales from the Southland, 
by Ellen F. Wetherell, with an intro- 
duction by the Hon. Archibald 
Grimke. 

Miss Hopkins, as editor of the 
magazine, inaugurated the policy of 
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paying for contributions. She not 
only wanted the Negro author to feel 
that his work, if accepted and printed, 
was worthy of remuneration, but as 
an editor she felt it gave her an inde- 
pendence of action in making selec- 
tions, and a dignity in soliciting 
manuscripts of the best. 

But it was not long before friction 
arose between the directing members 
of the organization. 

The whole set-up was a magnificent 
gesture of cultural progress amongst 
Negroes, and the significance of this 
is not to be underestimated. That 
the publishing company together with 
the magazine, then the only publica- 
tion of its kind in America, were 
projects of great potential influence 
and material value, was realized by 
the little group of pioneers conduct- 
ing the enterprises, for these publica- 
tions were serving as agencies to 
tefute the asserted inferiority of the 
Negro at a time when there were uni- 
versal arguments and declarations 
that attempted to prove this charge. 
Yet at the heart of this enterprise the 
current struggle was raging to destroy 
the dream of the young Negro out of 
Virginia who had given his dream 
shape and substance at the portal of 
liberty in Boston. 

Col. Dupree was not very happy 
in his association with this literary 
and journalistic venture. He was a 
practical man, and had lent his sup- 
port and influence, and it had been 
substantial, to the enterprise out of 
pride of race and a faith in the ability 
of the Negro to make progress in 
restricted fields of activity if given the 
Opportunity. Even though literature 
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and journalism were beyond the scope 
of his personal interest and knowl- 
edge, he felt it his duty to back the 
ambitions of young Negroes who 
were blazing new trails to success. 
Between a temperamental editor in 
Miss Hopkins, the quiet but effective 
work of Elliott to shape the policies 
and purposes of the enterprises to 
insure the largest measure of personal 
benefits, and the insistent efforts of 
Wallace, the founder, Col. Depree, 
had on his hands a set of irreconcible 
elements which his practical nature 
strove to fortify against the doubters 
and carpers who had been prophetic 
of its collapse. 

As a novelist Miss Hopkins re- 
garded herself as a national figure, in 
the company of Charles W. Chesnutt 
and Paul Lawrence Dunbar and as 
such felt free to impose her views 
and opinions upon her associates in 
the conduct of both the book and 
magazine publications. Miss Hop- 
kins resented bitterly Elliott’s veiled 
authority, and was generally critical 
of Wallace’s literary incompetence 
though it was chiefly due to his vision 
and enthusiasm that her own literary 
ambition had found its opportunity. 

In 1903 the survival of the pub- 
lishing ventures was seriously threat- 
ened. Issues of the magazine were 
skipped and monthly numbers com- 
bined to maintain the volume sched- 
ule. At this time a white man, John 
C. Freund, visited Boston and gave an 
elaborate reception in the Legion of 
Honor Hall on Huntington Avenue 
to a large group of the most impor- 
tant colored citizens of the city to 
promote an interest in support of the 
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magazine. Freund was the owner and 
editor of Musical America, a pros- 
perous and well-known periodical 
devoted to the music trades. There 
was much speculation as to Freund's 
interest and intentions for he dropped 
into town unheralded. His creden- 
tials for assuming the expense of the 
reception were his personal sympathy 
with the ambition of the Negro to 
publish a magazine of his own, and 
especially as an evidence of the race's 
intellectual maturity. 

Mr. Freund was known to be a 
great admirer of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and as many supposed in 
gossip among themselves, he came as 
an emissary of the great educator to 
obtain a financial interest in the 
magazine which was sorely in need of 
fresh capital. This supposition was 
not far wrong. Freund had taken a 
winter cruise in the Caribbean Sea, 
and wrote a series of articles describ- 
ing the peoples, customs, and places 
of the West Indian islands, which 
were printed in the Colored American 
Magazine, 

For another year Mr. Wallace and 
his original associates, with the con- 
trolling power in the hands of Col. 
Dupree and Freund, continued to is- 
sue the magazine, and then it was sold 
with the publishing company to Fred 
R..Moore of New York, who had 


already gained control of the weekly 
newspaper, The New York Age, from 
that stout-hearted champion of race 
rights, T. Thomas Fortune. It was 
now openly known that both publica- 
tions, The Colored American Maga- 
zine and The New York Age, under 
the management of Fred R. Moore, 
were controlled by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

The Colored American Magazine, 
the dream and ambition of the young 
Walter W. Wallace, who was shuffled 
out of ownership and management, 
continued to be published for another 
four years, with Roscoe Conkling 
Simmons, a nephew of Booker T. 
Washington, its editorial director. 

For eight years of the first decade 
of the century, this brave effort was 
made to give the Negro a general 
magazine of his own. Forty years ago 
the brave effort faded from the sky 
of racial aspiration, but like a comet 
it left a luminous path of cultural 
ambition whose orbit is now studded 
with the brilliant stars of contempo- 
rary periodicals. To Walter W. Wal- 
lace, a young Virginia Negro, must 
go the credit for the realization of a 
courageous and passionate dream in 
an era of repressive measures and dis- 
crediting public sentiment affecting 
the Negro’s progress. 
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IN THE DARKNESS the Negro soldier sat beside a white man. 
The bus driver pointed out his mistake. The Negro moved. The 
driver didn’t like his attitude and put him off the bus. 

At the next town the driver passed out Greyhound cards for the 
passengers to sign, saying the Negro had been rough and unruly. 


The man by whom the soldier had sat refused to sign. “He did just what you told 
him,” said the man. : 

“You damned nigger-lover,” said the driver. “I'll put you off the bus.” 

“You and who else,” the man replied, forgetting he was in Alabama, not home in 
Detroit. The bus driver fetched the police. The Detroit man was jailed overnight, 
fined. 


New Republic 


* 


A GEORGIA GENTLEMAN who is still fighting the Civil War was highly indig- 
nant when his daughter, Mary, insisted on going up North to college. There she fell 
in love with a boy from Boston. Her letters to her mother spoke more and more 
glowingly of Bill, and finally Mary wrote that he had asked her to marry him. The 
mother dreaded her husband's reaction to this news, but she screwed up her courage 
and asked, “What would you think if Mary married a damyankee?” 
“Well,” he said with vehemence, “that’s one way to pay ‘em back.” 

Alex F. Osborn, Reader's Digest 

* 


* 


ROBESON COUNTY, North Carolina, moving picture houses specialize in double 
features and triple segregation. Robeson County Indians, who are fair-skimned and 
blue-eyed, must sit in the balcony, traditionally reserved for Negroes. The balconies are 
divided into two sections, separated by a partition, one part for Indians and the other 
for Negroes, and down below the white folks sit. 

It's all very confusing. For example, in Red Springs, which is Robeson County's big 
town (pop. 2,000), Indians may sit anywhere at all on the buses, the way whites do, 
although they—the Indians—are discriminated against as Negroes in the use of such 
public facilities as churches, drugstores and schools. 


Flora Ann Mowell 


* * 


A RURAL NEGRO came to the big city for the first time and saw people stepping 
up on a scale, putting pennies in it, standing motionless and getting pieces of cardboard 
from the slot. Finally, he got up enough courage to try it himself. He dropped in 
his penny and out popped a card with Van Johnson's picture. He studied it closely, | 
then stared critically into the mirror on the weighing machine. 

“Shucks,” he said, “this contraption don’t take such a good picture, does it?” 
Ralph Sears 
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Movie songstress discovers a new voice 


Lena 


Learned to sing 


By Barry Ulanov 
Condensed from Metronome 


OST PEOPLE wouldn’t worry 

about being too pretty, but 

Lena Horne worried long and 

hard about it. She was worried that 

people liked her for her looks and not 

for her singing. Until quite recently, 

she was so worried about it that her 
singing suffered as a result. 

“Now,” Lena says, ‘I’m over my 
complex. People actually come up to 
me and compliment me about my 
singing and they seem to mean it and 
I can believe it. I can sing now. I’m 
over that fantastic complex. They can 
tell me I’m pretty now without my 
worrying about what they really think 
about my voice.” With which she 
smiles her prettiest, and that, as all 
of us know, is no mean smile. 


BARRY ULANOV is the editor of Met- 
ronome. He has authored a biography, 
Duke Ellington. 


For almost five years Lena’s career 
has been in abeyance. From 1942, 
when she made her much-appreciated 
Cafe Society Downtown appearance 
in New York, until now she has been 
a motion picture singer, with occa- 
sional sorties into the recording studio 
to relieve the monotony of those spe- 
cialty bits in MGM musicals and her 
two starring roles in the ill-starred 
all-colored movies, Cabin in the Sky 
and Stormy Weather. She has con- 
tinued to command attention because 
of her astonishing loveliness. And a 
considerable coterie of Horne fans 
has continued to clamor for more of 
her voice; when Lena’s faith in her 
singing wavered theirs didn’t budge. 
One of those most firm and unyield- 
ing in their admiration for her sing- 
ing was Lennie Hayton. To Lennie, 
most of the credit for Lena’s new self- 
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confidence can be assigned. He bad- 
gered her; he worked with her; he 
read her lessons out of the musical 
copybooks which he himself long ago 
mastered. Result—if I may borrow a 
limp line from the collected works of 
the press agents of our time—a new 
and greater Lena Horne! But really. 
And she can believe it and you can 
believe it and I can. 

The renaissance of Miss H. is a 
handsome thing to contemplate (I 
mean the rebirth, Lena, not the face 
and the figure—they go without say- 
ing, but not without seeing). Her 
musical tastes are not merely ad- 
vanced; they are part of what can 
properly be called The Vital Van- 
guard, those hardy souls who have 
clearly formulated ideas in the gen- 
erally abstruse field of music, who can 
articulate their ideas and do. 

“I heard Dizzy the other night 
... IT went out of my mind. I can 
understand what he’s doing now, and 
I really love it. It didn’t take me so 
long with his music. You remember 
how it was with the Sacre?”’ She was 
talking about Stravinsky's Sacre de 
Printemps. ‘It took me two years to 
connect with that.” She resisted 
Igor’s dissonances at first, but under 
the insistent tutelage of Billy Stray- 
horn she came to understand and 
enjoy what had at first seemed like 
nebulous noises. ‘And now,” she 
says, “Hindemith. That's our boy.” 
She nods at Lennie to explain the 
first person plural. “I’m progressing. 
I don’t take so long with these diffi- 
cult musicians any more.” She has 
only one continuing plaint in the 
field of classical music. “I’ve never 
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seen a real live concert.’’ She looks 
forward to remedying that lapse in 
her present stay in New York, looks 
toward the concert hall with the same 
urgency and expectancy with which 
her fans awaited her swing around 
the country’s theatres this past year, 
and her recent appearance at New 
York’s Copacabana night club. 

Her neighbors greeted Lena with 
urgency and expectancy when she 
moved into her new home in Holly- 
wood’s Nichols Canyon last year. 
They urged her to move and expected 
her to follow their urge, some of 
them anyway. They formed an asso. 
ciation of Valley (San Fernando) 
home-owners, ostensibly to protest 
against gravel-snatchers, men and 
boys who stole the pebbles and rocks 
with which their driveways were cov- 
ered; actually to get Lena off her 
premises. The movement boomer- 
anged; Lena’s premises were well- 
protected. To the surprise of the in- 
stigators of the movement, a lot of 
other neighbors of Lena Horne joined 
up and changed the nature of the 
association. The local newspaper edi- 
tor suggested to one particularly vio- 
lent bigot, a woman, that she forget 
about Lena: there was no restrictive 
covenant clause in Nichols Canyon 
property purchases ; besides, judges in 
that area had ruled against those 
restrictions against Negroes in so- 
called white neighborhoods, in the 
memorable June Richmond and 
Benny Carter cases. Before long the 
Valley association found itself more 
concerned about putting the snatch 
on gravel-snatchers than about evict- 
ing Lena Horne. 


a 


Lena’s militancy is not confined to 
her own person and career. “The 
time is ripe now,” she says with feel- 
ing, “for scope in the handling of 
Negro artists.” Her new contract 
with MGM will help; it requires only 
ten weeks of her time each year for 


only been suggested, I think. As few 
singers in her or any other time, she 
can portray anguish and terror in a 
song. She feels what she sings and 
articulates her feeling with just 
enough restraint to keep it within the 
bounds of good taste, with just 


one Metro picture and five more for 
an appearance in one theatre desig- 
nated by the film company—the other 
37 weeks she’s free to do cafe jobs, 
records, other theatres, even an out- 
side picture in which her pulchritude 
can be used for more than mere deco- 
ration, to add to the scope of Negro 
artists, perhaps. 

The true scope of Lena’s talents has 


enough dramatic impact to reach 
below her listeners’ heads and above 
their glands for their hearts. In addi- 
tion, she has that necessary incidental, 
a fine natural voice, a husky organ of 
great conviction. Now set a voice 
like that in a face and a figure like 
Lena Horne’s . . 


Copyright, Metronome, (September, 1947) 
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A Shoe Stiteh in Time ... 


IN THE 1850's the North Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, once asked a colored inventor, John Matzeliger, to 
join their church. He accepted and attended services regularly. 

Many years after Matzeliger died, the little church found itself 
weighed under an impossible debt. There seemed to be no way 
out. The members at the time had never heard of the colored man 
who had been an honored member of their congregation, but they 
did find a paper among the church correspondence long grown 
dusty. It declared that a John Matzeliger had bequeathed his stock 
in the United Shoe Machine Company to their church upon his 
death. Much to the amazement of the bankrupt churchmen, the 
forgotten stock realized $10,860, which was more than enough to 
clear the debt. 

The story of the colored inventor was once again unearthed. 
Matzeliger was the inventor of the first shoe lasting machine that 
could systematically perform all the operations involved in attaching 
the sole of a shoe. His invention revolutionized the shoe-making 
business and ushered in the modern shoe manufacturing system. 
His intricate machine completed the entire soling process in one 
minute. He received a patent for his invention, but due to lack 
of finances he was unable to materialize much money on his inven- 
tion in his life time. After his death the patent and stock were 
purchased by the large shoe machine company and his stock began 
to grow in size. By the time the will was accidentally found, a very 
visible proof of a Negro’s gratitude to his friends awaited use. 

Thelma Pearson 
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It took four tries for Frank Boyer 
to start a successful Negro city 


THE CITY 
THAT WOULD 


NOT FAIL 


By Mark Harris 


OUR TIMES in his life Geor- 

gia-born Frank Jsoyer tried to 

establish a city. Three times he 
failed. “Not an exclusive city,” 
Boyer says. ‘I wanted a city where 
colored folks could live and feel free, 
and if white folks wanted to come, 
they could, just so long as they were 
peaceful people.” 

Three times Boyer failed. Ham 
City, in Georgia, failed, and Frank 
Boyer moved on to Alabama. Afro, 
Alabama, failed. In the west, the 


_ city of Blackdom, New Mexico, was 


planned, and construction begun, but 
when the politicians of the state re- 
neged on their promises, Blackdom 
too became only a memory of failure. 
Boyer moved on to Vado, New Mex- 
ico. 

But Vado did not fail, and today 
its dean and founder strokes his thick 
black beard and surveys the city 


MARK HARRIS is the author of the 
novel Trumpet To The World and a con- 
tributing editor of Necro Dicest. 
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where 300 Negroes and a sprinkling 
of white people live peacefully and 
prosperously. 

Vado is located in Dona Ana 
County, on highways 80 and 85, 
sometimes called America’s oil route, 
some 40 miles from the Mexican 
border. The travelers who rush craz- 
ily along the busy artery scarcely no- 
tice as they speed by that for one 
mile the blurred faces of the roadside 
inhabitants are neither those of the 
Spanish-American people who tradi- 
tionally occupy the region, nor those 
of ‘‘Anglo” folk. -The faces are 
brown, and many of them bear a 
faint resemblance to Boyer himself, 
for he is father as well as founder of 
Vado. 

“T have seven sons, each with a 
tractor,’ Boyer states. three 
daughters and 77 grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren.” The Boyers 
are hardy stock. Mrs. Ella Boyer, “a 
woman I just happened to have 
around for 55 years,” is as hale and 
hearty as her vigorous husband. They 
live together in a four-room home 
where Boyer is currently engaged in 
writing ‘“‘an answer to Gone With 
the Wind.” Eight of their grand- 
sons were in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II, even though 
Boyer was a member of the draft 
board. 

Boyer was born of ex-slave par- 
ents shortly after the close of the 
Civil War. He graduated in 1890 
from the Atlanta Baptist Seminary, 
later to become Morehouse College, 
but he scorned a career as a profes- 
sional man in Atlanta to try his luck 
in the unexplored west. 
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After the collapse of his various 
projects he helped to plan and build 
the community which later became 
the city of Clovis, New Mexico, but 
because of the proximity of Clovis 
to Texas, Boyer moved still farther 
west. He was employed for a time 
on the building of Elephant Butte 
Dam, one of the beauty spots of 
the otherwise dry and arid southern 
New Mexico locale. 

While here he heard of the dis- 
mal fate of a group of Indiana set- 
tlers who farmed for a time near 
Vado, but abandoned the territory 
when seep water drowned their crops. 
The land was sold for taxes to a Los 
Angeles financier. 

Boyer eyed the inundated land. It 
was good land, and it could be saved. 
If a man was willing to work the 
land and struggle against the ele- 
ments he could plant it in cotton, 
cantaloupe, onions, alfalfa and sugar 
beets. Boyer called a meeting of all 
the itinerant Negro farmers he knew, 
and one Sunday they met with the 
owner and arranged a long-term 
agreement. The landless Negro farm- 
ers now had land, and in time the 
subterranean streams were channeled 
into irrigation ditches. In time the 
worthless land became wealth. 

Meanwhile, not only the elements 
conspired to defeat Boyer and his 
fellow-pioneers. The Ku Klux Klan 
resented the presence of Negroes, 
and one night burned a fiery cross in 
the center of the settlement. Some 
of the settlers were frightened and 
some were not, and the frightened 
and the fearless, both, held their 
ground. “I was one of the fright- 
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ened ones,” says Boyer. 

The Klan threatened, and burned 
more crosses, but Vado refused to 
budge. It was less an actual battle 
than a war of nerves, and strangely 
enough it was King Cotton himself 
who settled the dispute. The discov- 
ery that cotton would thrive near Va- 
do, and the realization that the Negro 
farmers were the only ones in the 
area who knew how to cultivate it, 
caused the Klansmen and their back- 
ers to cease the assault. 

The Klan never rose again, for 
in time it became apparent that Vado 
was in New Mexico to stay. Its peo- 
ple were productive; Vado today 
ships a vast amount of food daily to 
points north and south on the Santa 
Fe Railroad which has constructed 
and maintains a loading station there. 

In addition, Vado lives in peace— 
within itself and in relation to its 
neighbor towns. Vado has no jail, 
no constable. 

Only in the matter of education is 
the community a victim of social dis- 
crimination, The state has established 
a separate school in Vado which this 
year enrolled 126 children. The 
school itself, a five-room brick build- 
ing, goes through the eighth grade, 
after which pupils must travel 20 
miles to Las Cruces for high-school 
classes, again in a separate school. 
But Vado’s four teachers are compe- 
tent and understanding. Their base 
pay is $2,400 a year. 

Vado’s 4,000 acres, its healthy, 
well-dressed people and its friendly 
atmosphere afe a monument to its 
founder, and, indeed, ‘an answer to 
Gone With The Wind.” 
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Chippie comes back but she refuses to sing a hymn in a night club 


SINGING FOR THE DEVIL 


Condensed from Time 


UT OF a dressing room just 
big enough to hold her, a 
short, stout and bespectacled 
Negro woman stepped onto the two- 
by-four stage. The prim expression 
on her flat face was that of a Sunday 
school teacher lost in a gin mill and 
primed to bawl out the customers. 


Seconds later, her ample hips 
bouncing, her abdomen lewdly roll- 
ing, she was shouting the blues at 
the top of her voice. After a 17-year 
absence, Bertha (‘‘Chippie’’) Hill 
was back at her old trade. To Man- 
hattan’s smoke-filled Village Van- 
guard, deep in a Greenwich Village 
' cellar, her name had drawn a record 
opening-night crowd which egged 
Chippie on with wild applause after 
each number and plied her with shots 
of straight gin after the show. 


In those 17 years, Chippie had 
changed some, but not her voice. It 
was still brash and undisciplined, 
often nasally unmusical and handi- 
capped by careless phrasing. But at 
her unpredictable best, Chippie han- 
dled the blues with the loving and 
instinctive expertness of her collec- 
tors’ item records of the middle ’20s, 
when she worked with Louis Arm- 
strong, King Oliver, and Earl (‘‘Fath- 
et”) Hines. She had quit singing in 
1930 to bring up her four kids (later 
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there were three more). When Jazz 
pedant Rudi Blesh found her three 
months ago she was scraping trays in 
a Chicago cafeteria. 

Fingers snapping, eyes flashing be- 
hind her glasses, Chippie shouted 
through the applause: “What you 
wanna hear now?” From the bar at 
the rear a man’s deep voice rose clear- 
ly above the noise: “Just sing, Chip- 
pie, just sing.”” So Chippie just sang: 
Steady Roll, Trouble in Mind, Baby 
Won't You Please Come Home. 

Chippie Hill is one of the primi- 
tives of jazz, and her performance 
is an earthy blending of sex and syn- 
copation (it would take an undaunt- 
able jazzophile to tell where one 
began and the other ended). There 
isn't much Chippie won’t sing or 
say to keep the show boiling—but 
she won't sing a hymn in a night- 
club. ‘‘Now that’s wrong. You can’t 
play with God in a nightclub; if you 
do He'll put an affliction on you.” 
Neither will she sing in church. “As 
long as I work for the Devil, I better 
continue with him, You got to sing 
for the Devil or go to Church and 
not talk back. When I get myself a 
man who will pull up a table to me 
and set like folks, I'll give up sing- 
ing for the Devil, but until then I 


won't fool around with God.” 
Copyright, Time (September 15, 1947) 
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190—LIBERIA by CHARLES Morrow WILSON (William Sloane, $3.75). One 
of the most comprehensive, most understanding books yet done on the 
African republic has been written by a veteran author back from a recent 
trip. Never indulging in sensationalism, Wilson’s work is a well-balanced 
estimate of the asvets and debits of Liberia as seen through the eyes of a 
liberal American who finds distasteful the lack of real democracy and yet can 
see the handicaps that Negro leadership in Liberia faces. 
191—WE CALLED IT MUSIC by Epvpiz Conpvon (Holt, $3). The well-known 
jazz musician joins in the parade of prominent names in the swing world 
who are breaking into print through biographies by others or by telling their 
own story. Condon’s work done with a collaborator is entertaining reading 
throughout as well as a significant chronicle of the jazz era. He doffs his 
hat often to the many Negro musicians who did so much to give jazz its 
originality and vitality. 
192—COUNTRY PLACE by ANN Petry (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75). A laud- 
able effort to portray the essential pettiness and meanness of small town life 
has been put into this new novel by the author of The Street. While the 
writing is far better than in her first work, Miss Petry misses her mark be- 
cause her somewhat hack sexy story about a GI and his disloyal wife gets 
out of hand and distracts from the basic theme. The racial angle is absent 
entirely in this second novel by Miss Petry. 
193—CLARKTON by Howarp Fast (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.75). The 
author who won many Negro friends with his epic Freedom Road has turned 
to an unpopular theme in his new book and made a hero out of a Communist. 
Undoubtedly many will denounce him angrily for his audacity in these red- 
baiting times but there is no question that Fast’s talent as a story teller has 
given this new novel the same engrossing, dramatic readability that charac- 
terized his other works. Clarkton is certainly worth an. honest hearing. 
1943—NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION by JosePH PiERCE 
(Harper, $3.50). There has long been need of a good survey of the phe- 
nomenal growth of Negro business in America, a chronicle of some of the 
outstanding men who have made their mark on the white business world and 
a summation of their net efforts. Author Pierce rather than do this job has 
done a rather dry, statistical tome with too much of the general and not 
. enough of the specific. It is rather dull reading, offers little new in survey- 
ing Negro business. 
195—BUT NOT YET SLAIN by BeNyAMIN AppEL (Wyn, $2.50). A literary 
obituary for the New Deal has been written by author Appel in this unusual 
yarn about a pro-FDR government aide who took the coming of Truman 
his crowd rather seriously. In a swiftly-moving story, Appel relates the as- 
sumption of power by political rascals and the rapid disintegration of the 
liberals in the face of their arrival. It is the kind of a tale that is not happy 
reading but certainly both exciting and educational. 
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193—JAMBA by Witrrip Dyson Hamsty (Pellegrini & Cudahy, $2.75). 
Here’s a case where anthropology has been given a coat of glamour through 
the medium of a graphic story of Africa. The result is a novel about Africa 
that is highly readable and at the same time full of fact book material about 
one of its many peoples. Jamba is a love story that shows an African youth 
as a very human, down-to-earth person who well might be living in any land. 


197—THE ANGRY WIFE by Joun Sepces (John Day, $2.75). Set in Re- 
construction days, this gripping story of two brothers, one who fought for 
the North, the other for the South, is a vivid portrait of Dixie conflicts dur- 
ing the post Civil War days. One brother marries a beautiful mulatto girl; 
the other becomes a wealthy man. Between the two the tremendous gulf in 
thinking is neatly handled by the author to bring out clearly the muddled 
racial thinking of the times. 


193—WILD GRAPE by JoHN Hewietr (Whittlesey House, $3). The 
familiar theme of a Negro girl light enough to pass who finds herself in the 
South, victim of hate-crazed whites and distrustful Negroes, is giving a 
going-over by Hewlett in a novel that is a bit too melodramatic for its own 
ood. As has been the fault in too many race problem novels of late, all the 
whites are villains, all the colored folk wear haloes. Which is as bad a 
generalization as the vice versa. 


199—THE MARSHALL FIELDS by JouNn Tespett (Simon Schuster). This is 
the biography of one of Chicago’s most famous families, including the present 
liberal heir to the throne of riches left behind by the department store 
magnate. The elder Marshall Field’s story is reflection of an era in America 
when free enterprise was really free. To today’s Field, Tebbell devotes a 
great deal of his book, bringing up to date in rounded fashion the many 
liberal enterprises of the man. 


200—GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE by Irvinc A. Der- 


BIGNY (Stanford U. Pres., $3). Leaving colleges nameless, this study of 
Negro higher education is a detailed scholarly work that analyzes thoroughly 
the deficiencies of colored colleges today. Essentially it is dry documented 
work that will be of interest predominantly to educators rather than the 
a9 public. But certainly its findings deserve the consideration of the 
roadest possible audience. 
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BOOGIE 
WOOGIE 


Comes to 


By William Atwood 


AZZ and boogie-woogie may have 
J originated down in West Africa, 

but Bamako’s native skin-beaters 
sound like a grade-school banjo club 
when they try to play American jive 
music. 

After an afternoon of listening to 
the savage rhythm of a gang of war- 
whooping tom-tom artists, I wan- 
dered over to the town market place 
the other evening to see how the 
natives were going to put on a 
western-style outdoor ball. 

What I found was a crowd of 
shiny black youths and their gaily 
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African natives learn that boogie is their own music 


Condensed from Holiday 


costumed girls shuffling around 
awkwardly while a six-piece band 
dragged out a lifeless rendition of 
Bei Mir Bist Du Schén. 

The drummer, who had spent the 
afternoon banging on a taut animal 
skin in a style that would have put 
Gene Krupa to shame, was listlessly 
tapping a snare drum with a pair of 
sticks. I asked why he didn’t cut 
loose the way he had earlier. 

“This is white man’s music,” he 
said. “It’s different and we're not 
used to it.” 

“You're crazy,” I told him. “This 
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is your music. We just borrowed it 
a few years ago and took out some 
of the guts. Now let’s hear you play 
the way you'd like to.” 

The drummer grinned, shrugged 
his shoulders and experimented with 
a few tentative swats. The other 
musicians paused, then began laugh- 
ing and tapping their feet as the 
drummer got going. Pretty soon the 
trumpet player raised his instrument 
and let out a high wail. 

The dancers began crowding 
around, shouting encouragement. A 
few couples started jiggling around 
in a slow shag which in these parts 
is centuries older than our own Vir- 
ginia reel. When I left, the music 
sounded like a gang of hyenas on a 
rampage, but everybody seemed to 
be having fun. Dixieland had come 


back to Africa, at least for one night. 
Actually, the natives in French 
West Africa don’t need a big dance 


to have fun. Mamadou, the Joe 
Doakes of this huge, primitive terri- 
tory, is an easygoing guy who’s prob- 
ably as happy-go-lucky as anybody in 
this harried world. Although he’s 
now a French citizen under the 
Fourth Republic’s new constitution, 
Mamadou doesn’t know much about 
politics and doesn’t care. 

When a Negro candidate for a 
local office was campaigning near 
Dakar a couple of months ago, he 


showed up at a rally with three hun-. 


dred five-franc notes. As he handed 
one to each native in the audience, 
he said, “Now go out and vote for 
me.” When the French opened the 
ballot boxes, they found them stuffed 
with five-franc notes. Everybody had 
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just tried to follow the candidate’s 
instructions. 

Instead of worrying about whom 
to vote for, Mamadou prefers to 
spend his time following a tom-tom 
player around the streets. Recently 
I got mixed up with a procession of 
citizens trailing behind a couple of 
these drummers. After some fifteen 
minutes the rhythm was getting me 
and I almost started bouncing along 
with the rest of the crowd. But the 
sun was getting me too. I hadn’t the. 
resistance of Mamadou, who can keep 
this up for hours at a time with the 
mercury at 110 degrees. 

Following a tom-tom player is 
good exercise and you don’t leave 
the party with a hang-over. But more 
important to Mamadou, it’s cheaper 
entertainment than a juke box and 
nickel cone. It has to be, for Mama- 
dou’s nearly always broke. 

If Mamadou manages to save a 
little money after a few months’ work, 
he almost invariably gets rid of it 
either by giving it away to friends 
and relatives or by buying a railroad 
ticket. He loves trains. Station plat- 
forms in West Africa are always 
thronged with natives waiting to 
board the creaky coaches. They will 
ride as far as they can for their francs, 
sometimes a distance of several hun- 
dred miles; then walk home. After 
a long rest and plenty of tom-tom 
music they-may take another job to 
make some more ticket money. 

He'll think nothing of going off 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca on foot. 
One group that left Dakar six years 
ago is still on the road and isn’t ex- 
pected back for another two years. 
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On one of my last evenings in 
West Africa, I was invited to a 
mechoui — another of Mamadou's 
favorite diversions. ‘A mechoui is a 
kind of outdoor barbecue where 
lambs are roasted on spits, then torn 
apart by the hungry guests. 

My hosts were the Socialist Party 
of Niamey, the capital of French 
Niger. Most of the party members 
wore little but loin cloths, and we 
sat around a long time watching the 
sun go down before anybody could 
muster the energy to light the fire 
under the meat. 

But as soon as the lambs were 
done and laid out on the ground, 
everyone promptly livened up and 
pitched in. Black fingers clawed at 
the greasy flesh. Five or six natives 
crowded around me with dusty slabs 


of the hot meat. The juice dripped 
from their hands. 

“Here,” urged one of them. “Eat. 
Is good. You take mine.” 


“No, no! American take mine,” 
cried the others. ‘Here, eat!” 

I found myself biting into every- 
body’s portion for fear of offending 


my hosts. Then, recalling our sani- - 


tary drinking cups and cellophane- 
wrapped candy back home, I asked 
a French doctor who was among the 
guests to tell me how sick I could 
expect to be the next day. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. ‘‘Just 
wash the stuff down with red wine.” 

I followed the prescription and 
woke up in the morning feeling fine 
—or as fine as you can feel with a 
gallon of red wine in your system. 

I also managed to leave a lot of 
smiling faces among Niamey’s So- 
cialist Party members. As far as 
those natives are concerned, I'm a 
great guy to invite to a mechoui. 

So if you ever come to this part 
of the world and want to make 
friends with Mamadou, just remem- 
ber a few rules: buy him a train ride, 
don’t rush him in anything—and 
never turn down an offer of a hand- 
ful of greasy lamb. 

In return you'll hear some won- 
derful tom-tom music, and you'll see 
so mdny friendly grins you may 
never want to come home to our own 
dead-pan restless world. 


Copyright, Holiday (September, 1947) 
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Increased unemployment a danger sign for the future 


Will Negroes heep 
Their Wartime Jobs? 


By Robert R. Brunn 


ILL the sweeping employment 

gains made by American Ne- 

groes during World War II be 
stabilized? Or will Negroes drift 
back to rural areas, to low-paid, labor- 
ious jobs, or into the ranks of the 
unemployed ? 

Some 1,000,000 Negroes were 
added to the nation’s work force, 
mainly in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the North and West. Today, 
because of unprecedented boom con- 
ditions, Negroes are holding tena- 
ciously to many of their gains. 

What of tomorrow? 

Following World War I, the Ne- 
gtoes’ new-found economic oppor- 
tunity was soon swept away. The 
thousands who migrated from the 
tural South had found marginal, 
heavy labor jobs in the iron and steel 
mills of the North. 

Today the strapping, versatile, ma- 
ture northern economy has been able 
to absorb Negro workers who have 
mastered skilled and semiskilled occu- 
pations. There is hope for the future. 

But the Pacific Coast, which has 
attracted 400,000 Negroes to Cali- 
fornia alone, is expected to repeat the 
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Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


War I experience to some extent be- 
cause of the immaturity of its econ- 
omy. The majority of the Negroes 
found work in aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing, and today 30 per cent of the 
Negro population is unemployed 
compared to 10 per cent of the 
whites. 

The number of Negro workers in 
government service multiplied tre- 
mendously between 1941 and 1945. 
By the end of 1944, almost 300,000 
Negroes were employed compared to 
60,000 in Federal service prewar. 

Of the prewar 60,000 almost 90 
per cent were in the lowest job and 
income categories. Nondiscrimi- 
natory hiring found 60 per cent of 
the 1944 total classified as clerical, 
technical, and supervisory workers. 

“Fine,” agrees the National Urban 
League’s Julius A. Thomas, director 
of Industrial Relations, but “the re- 
grettable fact about the employment 
of Negroes in emergency government 
jobs is that they are now being 
dropped from Federal pay rolls at an 
alarming rate and they are not being 
employed in continuing government 
agencies.” 
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Nearly 1,000,000 of the 1,250,000 
Negroes inducted into the armed 
forces since 1940 have been dis- 
charged—principally from the service 
branches such as engineers, transpor- 
tation, communications, and quarter- 
master units. 

Thousands of them were trained 
to be auto mechanics, truck drivers, 
carpenters, plumbers, telephone, and 
radio technicians, cooks, and typists, 
to mention a few of the skills re- 
quired in a mechanized army. These 
men are returning to civilian life im- 
measurably better prepared to take 
their places in our industrial economy. 

“Tt cannot be said,’ Mr. Thomas 
comments, “that they are getting a 
fair chance at available jobs.” The 
rate of unemployment among Negro 
veterans today is twice as high as that 
among the white veterans. 

The status of the veteran and the 
Federal employee do not lend much 
encouragement to those who are con- 
cerned over the Negro’s future, but 
the fact that displaced war workers 
have been able to find jobs in urban 
areas without returning to the un- 
skilled labor so common before 1942 
indicates the beginning of a new em- 
ployment era for the Negro. 

In heavy metals, automobile manu- 
facturing, electrical appliances, chem- 
icals, radio manufacturing, and most 
of the service occupations Negroes 
ate better represented than ever be- 
fore. Since January of this year, 
however, unemployment among Ne- 
groes has increased rapidly. 

Significant broadening of policy by 
such firms as the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., the New York Tele- 
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phone Co., R. H. Macy Co., Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and other pro- 
gressive organizations has been paced 
by the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

These companies are now employ- 
ing Negro switchboard operators, 
clerks, sales people, cashiers, stenog- 
raphers, and typists. 

Since 1945 the Michigan, New 
England, Minnesota, and Pacific Bell 
telephone systems have announced 
new racial employment practices al- 
lowing the employment of Negroes 
in a wider range of jobs. 

Department stores in Newark, 
Boston, Hartford, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee are employing Ne- 
groes as sales people and in other 
positions formerly closed to them. 

Some of the best-known industries 
in the nation have recently begun to 
employ Negro technicians in elec- 
tronics, metals, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

But according to the National Ur- 
ban League these advances have only 
scratched the surface. 

In the building trades, an ex- 
panding source of employment, the 
number of skilled Negro workers is 
falling away because of “lack of 
training, apprenticeship opportunities 
and undemocratic labor union prac- 
tices.” 

Union labor opened its doors to 
Negroes in increasing numbers as the 
war progressed. In 1930, there were 
less than 200,000 Negroes in the 
labor movement. In 1945 it had in- 
creased to 1,000,000 and the adop- 
tion of liberal policies by the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and 
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most of the internationals of the highest level im Secretary of State 
American Federation of Labor can be George C. Marshall’s declaration at 
termed a long-run gain. the Moscow Conference: 

The Urban League ties nondis- “To us a society is not free if law- 
criminatory employment practices di- abiding citizens live in fear of being 
rectly to American foreign policy, to denied the right to work, or deprived 
our desire to set a democratic example of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
for the “‘little people” over the world. happiness.” 

It sees recognition of this need in the 
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Former First Lady gives a forthright reply to a controversial question 


Should A Negro Boy Ask 
A White Girl To A Dance? 


By Eleanor Roosevelt Condensed from Ladies Home Journal 


My daughter is a student in one of the local high schools. Before 
the Junior Prom this year a Negro student asked if she expected to 
attend. When she said “No,” he told her he would like to take her if 
she would go with him. She thanked him, but told him she had made 
other plans for the evening. What would be your reaction to such a 
situation? Would you permit your daughter to attend a prom with a 
colored boy, or would you have felt, as I did, a little bit disconcerted 
at the idea of his even suggesting such a thing? 


Your question is a difficult one to answer because there must be a back- 
ground to it. If your daughter had known this young boy well, I do not think 
that it was in any way astonishing’that he should ask her to go with him, 
because if they had been on a purely friendly acquaintanceship basis, there 
was no more reason why she should not go with him than with any one of 
the other boys whom she knew equally well. 

What lies back of your feeling, of course, is the old fear of intermarriage 
between races. That is something I feel we have to deal with on an entirely 
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different basis from mere friendly association. There may come a time when 
it will seem as natural to marry a man from any race, or any part of the world, 
as it will to marry your nextdoor neighbor. We haven’t reached that time as 
yet, and there is still considerable feeling when people marry who have dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds, and there is, of course, more feeling still about 
intermarriage between different races. So it seems to me that that question 
has to be dealt with individually, by families, by individuals and by society. 
At present intermarriage between races, and even between people of different 
religions, often brings reprisals from society and from families, which make 
for great unhappiness. Anyone undertaking such a marriage must have a full 
realization of what she is actually facing. 

However, going to a prom is like any other casual thing which you do; and 
if we are not going to be able to have ordinary contacts with people who are 
citizens of our own country, how on earth can we expect that we will be able 
to have the same kind of contact with people who live in different parts of 
the world? I think we can have peace in our hearts and real friendship for 
people even though there may still be some fundamental reason why we 
should not marry. 

Therefore, if I were you I would not worry too much about the people with 
whom your daughter dances. I should hope that she could be unconsciously 
friendly with all her associates in school, and I would be rather proud that 
a boy of another race felt that he could ask your daughter to go to a prom— 


which shows, I think, that her attitude has been kind and mature. 


Copyright, Ladies Home Journal 
(September, 1947) 


‘The Great White Chief” of. Mississippi 


OF ALL the anti-Negro demagogues who have been in public office in the South 
since the Civil War, none came close to the self-styled ‘Great White Chief,’ former 
Mississippi governor and U. S. Senator James K. Vardaman. Whenever he appeared 
in public, he was dressed in white, including a giant white hat. He always rode in a 
wagon drawn by sixteen oxen and preached on the ““‘niggah menace to the white race.” 

Jack Atkins 
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The son of an American Negro hopes to be a Russian admiral 


LL his life long Jim Patter- 

son, the one-armed Negro, 

toiled on the sugar planta- 
tions of Virginia. He worked with 
his left hand, the right arm hung 
dead and useless from his shoulder. 
The accident happened to Jim at the 
age of three: the baby slave had 
committed some slight fault, dis- 
pleasing the plantet’s wife, and in a 
fury she picked the child up and 
threw it onto the burning coals in 
the hearth. Jim’s shrieks brought his 
mother to his rescue, but the damage 
had already been done.. The boy re- 
mained a cripple for life. After that, 
no other event of any kind disturbed 
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By M. Zheleznova 


the dreary monotony of the Negro’s 
life, 

Jim’s son, Lloyd Patterson, did not 
wish to live in a country where race 
discrimination prevailed. After his 
father’s death, Lloyd and his mother 
went to the Soviet Union and settled 
in Moscow. It took some little time 
to become accustomed to the new 
surroundings but soon Lloyd found 
his place in the Russian capital where 
all capable and energetic people are 
valued, regardless of the color of 
their skin. The young Negro married 


an artist, Vera Aralova, a talented, - 


elegant woman, designer of the stage 
settings for the Stanslavsky Theatre. 
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The young couple’s flat on Gogolov- 
sky Boulevard became a meeting 
place for artists, actors and writers. 
Lloyd himself became a translator of 
the works of American writers and 
poets. 

In time a number of new tenants 
appeared in the Patterson apartments. 
Vera presented her husband with 
three sons: Jim, John and Tom. All 
three are the image of their father 
who was killed at the front during 
World War II. 

I know little Jim. In fact all of 
Russia knows him! Ten years ago, 
the Soviet musical film The Circus 
scored a world success. The part of 
the Negro baby was taken by two- 
year-old Jim Patterson, the son of 
Lloyd, and the young actor’s charm 
won the hearts of all who saw him. 

What does the future hold for this 
representative of the third genera- 
tion of the Patterson family, who 
was born and grew up in the Soviet 
Union ? 

One day I saw a column of boys in 
white naval jackets marching smart- 
ly across the Red Square. These were 
pupils of the Nakhimov Naval School 
in Riga who had come to Moscow 
for the Sports Parade. One of the 
boys in the front ranks of the future 
Soviet naval officers was a Negro. 
This was Jim Patterson. 

A day later, I met Jim in the 
Vakhtangov Theatre during an inter- 
mission at the play Deep Are The 
Roots, and I asked him what im- 
pression the play had made on him. 
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He thought for a time, and then an- 
swered: 

“I am shocked. It means that even 
today, in America my countrymen 
are not considered human beings. 
. . . My father told me that in the 


country where he was born Negroes 


were not allowed to be friends with 
whites, to go to libraries or theatres 
frequented by white men. I could not 
understand him. It all seemed wild 
and fantastic to me. I have grown 
up in other surroundings. I never 
thought that a Negro might be con- 
sidered a lower being, deprived of all 
rights!” 

In order to soothe the boy, I 
changed the subject and asked him 
about his studies and his plans for 
the future. 

“My favorite subject is geogra- 
phy,” said Jim. “With my chum 
Kolya Salamatin, I spend much time 
at the globe. I love my school and 
my comrades. We are all friends and 
live like one big family. Our pro- 
gram is that of a ten-year school. 
We learn two foreign languages, 
study music and take dancing lessons. 

“I am preparing to become a naval 
officer and I know that my future 
depends only upon myself. My 
schoolmates tell me: you can become 
a rear-admiral, Jim! But that’s a long 
way off yet. I shall graduate with 
the rank of a lieutenant and the fu- 
ture will show the rest... .” 

The bell announcing the end of 
the intermission interrupted our con- 
versation. We said good-bye and 
burried back to our seats for the last 
act. 
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Negro slave made history on famous Lewis and Clark expedition 


BROWN 


EXPLORER 


By C. William Chamberlain 


S THE only black man to ac- 
company Lewis and Clark on 
their famous exploration of 

the Northwest wilderness in 1804, the 
Negro slave named York achieved 
little mention in the official reports to 
President Thomas Jefferson. Never- 
theless he played a significant part in 
the journey through the unknown, 
dangerous territory and also in cer- 
tain ethnological results. 

York was Captain George Rogers 
Clark’s slave and man-servant. But 
he became a legend among the In- 
dians, and after the return of the ex- 
plorers to St. Louis he was given his 
freedom as a reward for faithful and 
heroic service. 

Negroes held little social status at 
the turn of the 19th century but, once 
a free man, York made personal his- 
tory, myth and legend that survive to 
this day. His stature grew from a 
modest six-feet six-inches to over ten 
feet, a demigod with gargantuan pow- 
ers and gigantic capacities. 

He really was a large and powerful 
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man, according to the records. He 
also was good-natured and a prodi- 
gious eater. 

York had a right to be proud of the” 
record. More than once the rumor 
that the party of explorers included 
a ferocious, coal-black monster kept 
hostile Indians from attacking the 
little band of thirty-odd white men. 
More often, the red men’s curiosity 
to see a Negro kept them friendly. 
The Indian smoke signals carried the 
news far ahead of the expedition. 

They could not believe their eyes 
when finally they had opportunity to 
meet the friendly York. As they sat 
for hours in astonishment before him, 
the Negro told them through an in- 
terpreter that he had been a wild ani- 
mal roaming the African jungles, that 
he had been caught and tamed by 
Captain Clark and later taught to 
speak. 

As the Indians never doubted his 
word, he was inspired to further 
exaggeration, a habit that stayed with 
him to build up the mythology and 
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legends that developed after his re- 
turn to civilization. 

Early one spring day in 1805, with 
the expedition encamped in the 
mountains, a hostile, one-eyed chief 
of the Minetarees held a palaver with 
Captain Lewis. The red man’s curi- 
Osity outweighed his hostility and he 
informed the explorer that he had 
heard rumors from some of the young 
braves in his tribe that the party of 
white men included a huge, black 
monster. Of course, he didn’t believe 
the stories but just in case . 

Assured that the stories were true, 
the chief dropped his belligerence 
and asked to be shown the strange 
creature. 

The explorers were glad to oblige 
and when the chief examined York 
closely he was convinced that the 
Negro only was painted black. But 
when he spit on his finger and tried 
to rub off the pigment from the skin, 
he was much chagrined. 

More than a century later, Ameri- 
can Indians still were baffled and in- 
trigued by the Negroes with whom 
they came in contact. The red men 
looked upon the Negro as a rara avis, 
something from another world. They 
never tired of good-naturedly feeling 
with their fingers of the black man’s 
hair. One tribe called them ‘‘buffalo 
men”’ because of their color and wool- 
like hair. 

As a’ matter of fact, Negro troopers 
often were held in much _ higher 
esteem than were white soldiers. 
When captured in battle, it was not 
unusual to hold the black men alive 
while whites were tortured and killed. 
Many squaws married Negro cap- 
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tives and some of these mixed-bloods 
became chieftains of Indian tribes. 
In Oklahoma (Indian Territory) in- 
termarriage between Negroes and 
Indians became common. 

Back in St. Louis, after the success- 
ful return of the expedition, York 
never lacked for an audience. One 
of his favorite tales had to do with 
the “white Indians” of the North. 

While the expedition was camped 
among the Mandans, on the upper 
Missouri, they heard of a nation of 
bearded, blue-eyed and red-headed 
Indians called the ‘Welshmen.” 
While most people regarded this 
story as a hoax, York gave it so much 
emphasis and authenticity that emi- 
nent authorities of the day were led 
to discuss the ethnological angles 
with considerable credence. He laid 
a foundation for certain scientific 
speculation and research that con- 
tinues to this day. 

Nearly 150 years passed before evi- 
dence was gathered indicating that it 
was not the Welsh, but early Norse- 
men who had been responsible for 
the legend. These white men have 
left numerous indications of their 
sojourn among the Indians of the 
North. Without question, these blond 
explorers mated with Indian women 
and built up some sort of “nation.” 

The Lewis and Clark official rec- 
ords pretty well ignore York and one 
of the rare mentions has to do with 
his day’s illness at a point where 
Medicine River joins the Missouri. 
It appears that the slave had over- 
eaten or had indulged in some tainted 
food or drink. In any case, Captain 
Clark cured him with a single dose 
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of tartar emetic. York’s excellent 
constitution and exubérant health 
‘stayed with him until the day of his 
death, many years later. 

Other mention tells of a critical 
situation near the Columbia River 
watershed where Indians, suspicious 
of the expedition’s intentions, prob- 
ably would have wiped out the party 
had not their curiosity about ‘‘the 
great black monster” subdued them. 

Another account tells of York's 
participation in a staged presentation 
of music, dancing and acrobatics held 
just before the expedition’s departure 
for home. This entertainment for the 
West Coast Indians was one of sev- 
eral held en route and York always 
was one of the leading minstrels, his 
humor, fun-loving habits and imagi- 
nation contributing much to all these 
festive occasions. 

It was after such an affair, earlier 
in the trip, that one Sergeant Floyd 
died of what probably was acute ap- 
pendicitis. On a sandbar in the Mis- 
souri, near where the city of Sioux 
City, Iowa, now stands, the party had 
stopped to celebrate their success thus 
far. York and the sergeant led all the 
other participants in exuberance and 
activity with singing and dancing. 

Having over-eaten, and finally ex- 
hausted, Floyd lay down on the cold, 
wet sand, and a little later suffered 
extreme abdominal pains. There was 
no known cure for “inflammation of 
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the bowels” in those days and despite 
York’s careful nursing, the sergeant 
died the following day. A monument 
now stands over his grave on the 
bank of the Missouri. York mourned 
with the rest of the party over this 
fatality, the only one on the entire 
expedition. 

However, there were many crises 
and narrow escapes during the trip 
to the Northwest coast and return, 
and the Negro had his share of dan- 
ger as well as adventure. Never shirk- 
ing what was assigned him, he 
labored with the rest to make the ex- 
pedition successful as well as enjoy- 
able. 

In St. Louis, where he finally made 
his home, he became famed for his 
genial, if monumental, exaggeration 
and he was no less respected because 
of the hilarious legends that grew up 
about him. Idolized by the members 
of his own race, he in his hearty, un- 
inhibited way served as compensation 
for much of the inferiority feeling 
suffered by enslaved Negroes of that 
period. 

The fact that he became a free man 
through faithful service, a famous 
member of a famous expedition, and 
a mighty figure in his own and their 
eyes was inspiration sorely needed by 
his people at a time when slaves had 
little to hope for. Whatever else may 
be true of him, York was a heroic 
figure in American history. 
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Unions making major progress in battle against job bans 


HOW LABOR IS 


LICKING JIM CROW 


By Willard Shelton 


SUIT FILED by Negro rail 
workers against the St. Louis- 


San Francisco Railway and cer-. 


tain railroad brotherhoods asks the 
federal courts to knock out agree- 
ments by which Negroes, whatever 
function they perform on Frisco 
trains and in the yards, are paid only 
porters’ rates. The suit asks $4 mil- 
lion in damages, mostly punitive. 

There seems a good chance, on 
the basis of Supreme Court and Cir- 
cuit Court decisions in earlier cases, 
that this action, filed in St. Louis, 
will knock out one of the remain- 
ing props by which unions have jim- 
crowed and otherwise discriminated 
against Negro workers. 

Partly as a result of public agita- 
tion, partly because of the work of 
the wartime Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, partly because of 
recent court actions, racial restrictions 
among unions are beginning to dis- 
appear. These restrictions have been 
numerous and varied; the railroad 
brotherhoods have been among the 
worst offenders; but even today a 
large potential Negro labor supply 
in the building trades is effectively 
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denied employment except on the 
most menial tasks. Unions have either 
barred Negroes from membership or 
set them up in segregated locals. One 
effect, though many old-fashioned 
labor leaders did not understand it, 
was to create pools of underpaid 
workers who in depression times 
were effectively played off against the 
white workers. 

Years ago the CIO began to re- 
pudiate racism in unions and in 1942 
set up a CIO Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination. It found that 
the national committee could not 
process all the complaints turned in 
without establishing an impossibly 
large and elaborate staff. As a result, 
the constituent unions themselves 
were asked to set up committees to 
handle discrimination problems, and 
10 of the major CIO unions now 
have such committees. Other unions, 
among them the United Steelwork- 
ers, handle discrimination com- 
plaints through staff members and 
district directors—a less satisfactory 
and frequently slower system, but 
one which fits into the Steelworkers’ 
decentralized organization. 
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The United Packinghouse Work- 
ers have done an _ extraordinarily 
good job in handling race relations 
in a union where 38 per cent of the 
members ate Negroes. The United 
Automobile Workers set up an anti- 
discrimination committee last year 
through constitutional amendment, 
providing a stable budget, and 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
union, served as chairman. 

When a complaint is received by 
the CIO committee, it is forwarded 
to the international union responsi- 
ble, and a report is required within 
15 days. If the complaint is not 
satisfactorily adjusted, a member of 
the national staff, as a last resort, 
will visit the locality involved. 

The committee, in addition to 
spear-heading anti-discrimination 
work within the CIO itself, works 
with community and national groups. 
It concerns itself with such com- 
munity race tensions as the school 
“strike” in Gary, Indiana, last year, 
involving a jim-crowed high school. 
The CIO committee also works with 
government agencies, both state and 
national, involved in a wide variety 
of services; an example is a recent 
meeting with Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach about the breakdown 
of the apprentice-training program 
so far as Negroes were concerned. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has no national structure comparable 
to the CIO’s anti-discrimination com- 
mittee and some of its constituent 


internationals themselves still are 
guilty of bad race practices. But 
AFL President William Green has 
twice testified in favor of a perma- 
nent federal FEPC, which would 
forbid discrimination by unions as 
well as employers. 

The railroad brotherhoods, with 
their traditional discriminatory prac- 
tices, have been badly battered in 
recent years. In two cases the Su- 
preme Court has ruled that, under 
the Railway Labor Act, unions repre- 
senting the majority of employees 
must also represent the minority— 
meaning Negroes who had been 
ignored—and in a trial of one of 
these cases a Negro worker was 
awarded $1,000 in damages by a 
Virginia jury. 

When the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen last year persuaded 
the Frisco to sign an agreement de- 
priving Negro train porters of cer- 
tain brakemen’s duties they had also 
performed, the porter-brakemen ob- 
tained an injunction which has been 
in effect for more than a year. 

An interesting bit of history in- 
volves these porter-brakemen. Be- 
fore World War I, they were paid 
porters’ wage scales, but when the 
government operated the rails during 
the war, their scales were raised to 
the brakemen’s brackets. When the 
roads reverted to private operation, 
the scales dropped back to porters’ 
brackets. 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * Marian Anderson set for first Australian 
concert. She’1l do three months down under starting in Melbourne 
next June. Todd Duncan broke the ice last season as first Negro 
to sing for lily white Anzacs . .. Jo Baker is slowly working 
her way up to U. S. through Latin America. Last reported in Chile 
with husband Jo Bouillon, she’s due in Mexico City soon and then 
may wind up in Chicago .. . Finian’s Rainbow being readied for 
British and French productions . . . Beggar’s Holiday will be 
all-Negro instead of mixed cast in London opening this month. 
Reason: producer Perry Watkins says London doesn’t need social 
equality lessons like U. S. does . . . Dorothy Maynor got mixed 
up in Jim Crow hotel incident in Venezuela hotel . . . Brooklyn 
Dodgers will train in Dominican Republic next spring. Although 
Dictator Trujillo is part Negro, Jackie Robinson may still have 
color trouble since U. S. tourists infest Haiti’s neighbor. 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Odd coincidence department: Horace 
Cayton was dropped by the Chicago Tribune as a book reviewer after 
he walked out on Colonel McCormick’s banquet because Negro guests 
were Jim Crowed . . . Gwendolyn Brooks’ new book of poetry is 
called History Of Hester Allen .. . Frank Yerby’s comment on 
how Hollywood filmed his Foxes Of Harrow: ‘‘No comment’’ ... 
Alden Bland deep in another novel, not a protest book this time 
. « « Roi Ottley’s new book, a history of the Negro through the 
ages, will be published by Scribners. It is called Black Odyssey. 


RADIOGRAMS * Those guest appearances by Lena Horne on a flock 
of shows are really a test to decide whether she’1ll get her own 
radio program when she gets back from her European trip... 
Unpublicized and unsung, biggest Negro in radio today is Bir- 
mingham’s A. G. Gaston who has 20 programs weekly on Alabama sta- 
tions. He pushes his insurance, undertaker, soft drinks, busi- 
ness college and realty enterprises.on programs . . . Chicago’s 
all-Negro soap opera, Here Comes‘Tomorrow, may soon be transcribed 
for broadcast in other cities. 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Duke Ellington has his finger in 
the ‘‘Miss Universe’’ contest in Hollywood next September, the 
movie capital’s answer to Atlantic City’s Miss America. He’s 
on the U. S. committee. Any colored girls allowed? ... Ink 
Spots go into N. Y. Strand for Christmas . . . Louis Armstrong 
set for repeat Carnegie Hall concert this winter ... Call-out- 
the-Un-American-Committee item: Red Nichols, Red Callender and 
Red Norvo are featured as sidemen on new Julia Lee record. 
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FLICKER TICKER *% When Jackie Robinson makes that movie on 
juvenile delinquency this winter, he won’t be new at the acting 
game. He studied dramatics at UCLA . . . Watch for some corny 
voodoo when Kenneth Roberts’ Lydia Bailey goes before the cam- 
eras in Hollywood soon with Caesar Romero in a lead role... 
RKO has a swell role for a Negro in the movie version of Budd 
Schulberg’s The Harder They Fall . . . Ethel Waters has signed 
a contract with 20th Century-Fox . . . Paulette Goddard may ap- 
pear in a French version of Anna Lucasta . . . Katherine Dunham 
will sing For Every Man There’s A Woman in Casbah . . . Lena 
Horne to trek to Mexico after making new MGM musical Words And 
Music . . . Humphrey Bogart will star in the film version of 
Willard Motley’s Knock On Any Door .. . The man who produced 
Open City, Red Geiger, has made a new movie in Italy, Paisa, which 
has a bangup scene involving a Negro GI from Mississippi and an 
Italian urchin. 
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CRYSTAL BALL * Chicago will soon get its first Negro bank 
since depression days . . . Congress will duck Fair Employment 
Practice Bill again in new session . . . Watch for Negro busi- 
ness in the South to outstrip North within next five years... 
Pitcher Dan Bankhead will start with Brooklyn Dodgers next Spring 
but will wind up with the Montreal Royals subject to recall if 
Dodger pitching bogs down . . . If Eisenhower runs, he’ll be a 
big vote draw among Negroes on any ticket. 
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HOW NEW YORK'S 
JOB LAW WORKING 


By Henry C. Turner 


N JULY 1, 1945, a statute be- 

came effective in the State of 

New York, the first of its kind, 
which declared that the opportunity 
to obtain employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin was a civil 
right, and created a state agency with 
power to eliminate and prevent such 
discrimination. 

Many worthy people opposed the 
legislation and dire prophecies were 
made as to its consequences. Both 
before the passage of the law and 
afterward the question was asked 
whether such legislation was neces- 
sary. On the other hand, in the 
opinion of many, the legislation was 
inevitable not only in fulfillment of 
the moral obligation which rests upon 
a society embracing peoples of differ- 


HENRY C. TURNER was chairman of 
the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination from its establishment un- 
der law in 1945 until his recent resigna- 
tion. 
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ing faiths, races and ancestry, but 
because of more material factors 
which added their weight to the argu- 
ment and emphasized the pressing 
necessity of such legislation if the 
economic, social and political welfare 
of the state was to be preserved. 
The inalienable right to the pursuit 
of happiness includes the right of 
opportunity to labor, and to enjoy the 
fruits of labor, translated into terms 
of health and security for the citizen 
and his family—decent living condi- 
tions, a reasonable degree of culture 
and education, and all of those bene- 
fits for which man is willing to ex- 
change his labor. The practical 
argument lies in the fact that the 
deprivation of the right to work, or 
the limitation of employment, is not 
merely an injustice to the individual. 
It is a source of danger to the com- 
munity. In the language of Eric 
Johnston, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 
“The withholding of jobs and busi- 
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Ness opportunities from some people 
does not make more jobs and oppor- 
tunities for others. Such a policy 
merely tends to drag down the whole 
economic level. You can’t sell an 
electric refrigerator to a family that 
can’t afford electricity. Perpetuating 
poverty for some merely guarantees 
stagnation for all. Intolerance is a 
species of boycott and any business 
or job boycott is a cancer in the eco- 
nomic body of the nation.” 

Limitation of opportunity to labor 
and consequent limitation of earnings 
must of necessity result in a lowered 
standard of living with its diminished 
purchasing power. The result of pov- 
erty is bad housing, improper suste- 
nance—menaces to health and morals, 
with attendant danger to the entire 
community and calling for welfare 
doles, health, police and correction 
services. These provide no cures but 
represent merely the treatment of 
symptoms. Furthermore, frustration 
of hopes and ambitions is a dangerous 
condition either in an individual or 
in a group of individuals. It provides 
fertile ground for the seeds of revolt. 

The problem of economic discrimi- 
nation, therefore, is not only one of 
good morals—it is also one which 
affects the welfare of the whole com- 
munity and calls for wise and careful 
treatment. 

The New York law against dis- 
crimination is not the offspring of 
pressure groups or of visionaries. It 
is the considered result of a year’s 
effort by a state commission consist- 
ing of members of the Legislature 
and of the public, and embracing 
representatives from industry, labor, 
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education, social agencies and reli- 
gious groups. Their purpose was to 
recommend an effective, workable law 
which would be acceptable to the 
Legislature and the people of the 
state. Public hearings were held 
throughout the state, not only to ac: 
quaint the citizens with the proposed 
legislation, but to receive their com- 
ments and suggestions. The product 
of their labor was the so-called Ives- 
Quinn law which passed the Legis- 
lature and was signed by Governor 
Dewey. 

In its report to the Legislature 
which accompanied the bill, the tem- 
porary commission stated that it had 
been guided by clearly defined propo- 
sitions: (1) discriminations on 
grounds of race, creed, color and na- 
tional origin are too serious a menace 
to be neglected; (2) whatever moves 
are made against them must seek to 
win a strong supporting public opin- 
ion; (3) while wise legislation may 
assist progress, any attempt forthwith 
to abolish prejudice by law can do 
serious harm to the anti-discrimina- 
tion movement; (4) prejudice is the 
fruit of ignorance and is subject to 
the healing influences of education in 
the broadest sense. 

The Ives-Quinn law provides for 
the creation of a commission consist- 
ing of five members, appointed for 
terms of five years, which is charged 
with the administration of the law. 
Its functions are two-fold—corrective 
and educational. 

The corrective function is limited 
to discrimination in the field of em- 
ployment. The law does not demand 
that any person be favored because of 
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creed, color or national origin. It 
does, however, declare it to be unlaw- 
ful to discriminate against him solely 
because of his color, religion or an- 
cestry. As to employers, such dis- 
crimination is unlawful in the matter 
of hiring or discharge, or in the 
terms, conditions or privileges of em- 
ployment. As to labor organizations, 
such discrimination is unlawful in the 
matter of membership or the privi- 
leges of membership. 

As to employers and employment 
agencies, the unlawful practice ex- 
tends to advertisements and _pre- 
employment inquiries which express 
directly or indirectly an intent to 
discriminate unless a bona fide occu- 
pational qualification is involved. 
Aiding or abetting an unlawful prac- 
tice is also defined as an offense as are 
also reprisals against one who has 
aided in the enforcement of the law. 

Any person claiming to be ag- 
grieved may file a complaint which 
must be made under oath. When re- 
ceived, a complaint is referred to one 
of the five commissioners whose duty 
it is, with the aid of the staff, to in- 
vestigate the facts in the case. If, as 
a result of such investigation, he is 
of the opinion that no probable cause 
exists for crediting the charge of dis- 
crimination, it is his duty to dismiss 
the complaint. 

If, on the other hand, he deter- 
mines that probable cause exists, the 
mandate of the law is that before in- 
voking the enforcement procedure he 
shall immediately endeavour by con- 
ference, conciliation and persuasion 
to eliminate the unlawful employ- 
ment practice. It is only when these 
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methods have failed that he is re- 
quired to notice the complaint for 
hearing before three other members 
of the commission. What was brought 
out during the conciliation efforts may 
not be received in evidence. 

Out of a total of 240 cases in which 
the complaints were dismissed on the 
merits, there were 109 in which dis- 
criminatory practices were neverthe- 
less found to exist, and in all of these 
the persuasion method resulted in the 
elimination of the objectionable prac- 
tices, 

In addition to matters arising upon 
formal. complaints, the commission 
receives much information of im- 
proper employment practices. When 
these come from identifiable and re- 
liable sources the commission in its 
discretion may make investigation 
under its broad general powers. In 
such cases, no enforcement power is 
lodged in the commission. Out of 
146 such investigations eighty-five 
developed that unlawful employment 
practices existed, and in every one of 
these cases such practices were elimi- 
nated as the result of the persuasion 
procedure. 

The value of the method employed 
lies in the fact that not merely does 
the aggrieved person receive justice, 
but that a change of attitude on the 
part of the respondent is effected, 
whereby others are benefited and 
doors of opportunity are opened 
which were previously closed. 

On one of the large international 
liners a Negro radio operator was dis- 
charged by the captain on the ground 
of absence from duty. He filed a 
complaint with the commission alleg- 
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ing that he had been dismissed be- 
cause of his color. An investigation 
was made and before it was completed 
the radio operator was rehired. How- 
ever, the investigating commissioner 
had discovered that the steamship 
company had a policy of employing 
no Negroes in its office, where there 
were some 700 employees. Confer- 
ences were held with officials of the 
company as a result of which it was 
agreed that the company would seek 
a wider field in recruiting its help. 
This was done and Negroes are now 
employed in the office of the com- 
pany. 

An Italian telephone operator em- 
ployed by an insurance company was 
discharged; she filed a complaint 
charging discrimination because of 
national origin. The investigation 
disclosed that the cause of dismissal 
was conflicting personalities and lack 
of cooperation. Here again, however, 
it was disclosed that though there was 
no discrimination against persons of 
Italian origin, there was a definite 
pattern of discrimination against Ne- 
groes. The commissioner in charge 
used persuasion with the officers of 
the company with the result that 
written instruction was given to all 
department heads of the intent of the 
company to comply with the law; 
employment agencies were advised 
that in future all job applicants would 
be considered regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. The 
routine checkup now discloses the 
employment of Negro girls in clerical 
capacities and Negro men for the first 
time in the policy-writing depart- 
ments. 
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Among the “case histories” of the 
State anti-discrimination commission, 
the following is typical: 

Two boys, one white, one Negro, 
applied for jobs as ushers at a large 
New York theatre. The white boy 
was accepted but the other was told 
Negroes were hired only as porters. 
He filed a complaint with the com- 
mission, which found the boy was 
well qualified in character and experi- 
ence for the job. Conferences fol- 
lowed and the Negro boy was hired. 
Later, the commission made a routine 
checkup, which it invariably makes in 
all such cases, and found that not 
only was the boy still employed but 
that other Negroes were also em- 
ployed by the theatre as ushers. 

Another complainant charged a 
labor organization with barring him 
from membership because of his 
color. He had been employed on a 
union job and had been informed by 
his supervisor that it would be neces- 
sary for him to join the union. His ap- 
plication met with rebuffs and follow- 
ing a visit to the employer by a union 
delegate, the complainant was dis- 
charged. Investigation by a commis- 
sioner developed the fact that there 
was probable reason to credit the 
charge of discrimination by the union. 
Conferences were held with the presi- 
dent and other officials of the union, 
with the result that the complainant 
was admitted to membership and 
placed by the union in a job. 

In another case, the complainant 
sought employment as a cook in an 
organization with many branches. 
She was informed by the dietitian at 
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one of the branches that if she were 
to hire a Negro cook the other kitchen 
workers, who were white, would all 
walk out, and she did not want to 
lose them. The complainant was well 
qualified and had wide experience. 
As a result of conferences the com- 
plainant was employed and orders 
were issued from the head office to all 
branches forbidding future discrimi- 
nation. Incidentally, the other em- 
ployes did not walk out. 

Educational work of the commis- 
sion is carried on through three chan- 
nels: (1) in collaboration with the 
State Department of Education; (2) 
through local or regional councils, 
and (3) by direct action of the com- 
mission. 

In the field of formal education 
the commission works with the Edu- 
cation Department, planning pro- 
grams of procedure both in curricular 
and extracurricular activities, includ- 
ing teacher training and adult educa- 
tion. 

The regional councils are located 
strategically throughout the state and 
are carefully chosen so as to reflect 
the life of the localities in which 
they are situated. Their personnel 
consists of representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, education, social agencies 
and religious groups. Thus they have 
contacts with the several elements of 
the community life. Their function 
is to ‘gain the support of the com- 
munity and to foster through com- 
munity effort or otherwise, good-will 
and cooperation among the several 
groups of the population. They are 
also charged with the study of local 
conditions and making reports and 
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recommendations to the commission. 
The commission itself carries on 
study and research and promotes in- 
formal public education through the 
media of printed matter, radio, 
movies and public addresses. 
Perhaps the most effective educa- 
tional work of the commission is done 
in conferences held with employers 
and labor groups. These conferences, 
held by invitation, have enabled the 
commission to explain the law and to 
argue away fears and phantoms, and 
have been productive of better under- 
standing and increasing cooperation. 
The law has been in operation two 
years and it is now possible to form 
an appraisal of its effectiveness. The 
testimony of people actually engaged 
in job-placement activities previously 
closed to certain groups have been 
opened and that resistance to the law 
has lessened. Pre-employment in- 
quiries are now the exception rather 
than the rule. The evidence all points 
to a continuing and progressive less- 
ening of illegal discriminatory em- 
ployment practices. The experience 
of the commission has been a continu- 
ing demonstration of the fact that the 
objectives of the law can be attained. 
The law became effective in an 
atmosphere of misgiving and of hope. 
Not only was it legislation without 
precedent, it was legislation directed 
to problems in a highly sensitive area 
of human relationship, an area where 
emotions have habitually supplanted 
reason. Discrimination in employ- 
ment has been rooted in custom and 
tradition, and its elimination meant 
a break with the past and a change in 
social attitudes, 
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It is not too much to say that the 
misgivings which were present at the 
law’s inception are subsiding. As the 
commission extends its activities and 
the area of compliance grows steadily 
in extent and depth, fears give way 
to confidence and hope emerges that 
the democratic ideal will be realized 
in the not too distant future. 

But of the experiences of the past 
months certain conclusions emerge. 
Much has been said and written on 
the subject of the relationship be- 
tween the groups which make up our 
population, and in the opinion of the 
writer, a great deal of this is of ques- 
tionable value. The impulse in too 
many cases has been sentiment, 
whereas sentiment alone will not 
solve the problems. 

What is needed is more clear, de- 
tached and objective thinking. In any 
situation the newcomer is viewed 
with suspicion and distrust. Differ- 
ences in backgrounds, speech, customs 
and appearance mark the stranger as 
an interloper whose advent must be 
resisted as threatening an existing 
order. This has been the history of 


the world and so it has been in the 
growth of our own country with its 
varied national stocks and differing 
religious sects. But the history of 
America amply demonstrates that 
these factors lose their divisive effect 
under the influences of a democratic 
culture. 

Resentment is a natural reaction to 
intolerance and discrimination, but 
recriminations and militant aggres- 
siveness merely add heat to the issue 
and strength to resistance. Intelli- 
gent, cooperative effort will be more 
effective. Proximity and common cul- 
tural opportunities must inevitably 
lead to mutual understanding, the 
light before which the shadows of 
prejudice must withdraw. 

The equality of economic oppor- 
tunity is a wide portal of approach. 
Through this portal men may pass to 
normal and natural relationships and 
gain the means of cultural improve- 
ment. The law against discrimination 
has already justified itself as a key by 
which this portal may be opened. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(August 24, 1947) 
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Little Sugar Chile Robinson just reached up and played a piano 


FROM NOWHERE 


Condensed from 
San Francisco Chronicle 


By Carleton McKinney 


IGHT - YEAR - OLD Frankie 

Robinson has left a paper trail 

behind him in theaters across 
the country. 

The trail is a couple of years old 
by now. That is the length of time 
the little Negro piano prodigy, affec- 
tionately introduced to the public as 
“Sugar Chile,” has been touring the 
vaudeville circuits. 

Wherever he has appeared, box- 
offices have amassed considerable 
quantities of expensive green bills. 
He takes a sizable amount of this 
paper away with him, but leaves 
enough to make theater manage- 
ments think well of him. 

Backstage personnel remember 
Frankie fondly—and perhaps more 
significantly—for certain other pa- 


per goods to which he pays more 
attention. These are the comic books 
which are left around his dressing 
room in little crumpled heaps, bear- 
ing witness that a small boy has been 
there. 

The careers of Dick Tracy, Hy- 
draman and numerous other horrific 
heroes appeared far more interesting 
to him than his own. 

Away from the piano, Frankie 
shows no signs of genius beyond a 
certain precocious sureness of him- 
self and his manners. 

It may be that Frankie feels that 
he does not have to talk very much. 
He makes himself clear to audiences 
with his fingers and fists on the piano 
keyboard. Beyond that, he is used, 
like other children, to having his 
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elders speak for him. He has at least 
three spokesmen when making a tour 
—his aunt, Miss Gladys Robinson; 
an older sister, Dorothy, and a man- 
ager, a voluble Detroit lawyer named 
Herbert M. Eiges. 

It was their stories—and interpre- 
tations of his—which put together a 
picture of his short life and how a 
commercial career has been built out 
of a single, small, startling event 
that took place in Detroit six and a 
half years ago. 

It seems that Frankie crawled up 
on the piano stool in his family’s 
home when he was a year and a half 
old, reached out his hands to the key- 
board and played a little tune. 

“The radio had been playing 
Tuxedo Junction,” his aunt ex- 
plained, “and that was what Frankie 
played, too.” 

Apparently the family accepted the 
phenomenon as a sort of visitation 
from the blue, and as such not to be 
understood. 

None of the family, according to 
the aunt, considered taking the baby 
to a musical or psychological expert 
and he was given no training. They 
felt he was too young and should 
be let alone. 

Alone, he practiced continually de- 
veloping, perforce, his peculiar 
boogie woogie style, in which el- 
bows, fists and arms are vigorously 
used on the piano. 

The Negro residential district in 
which he lived resounded with his 
poundings until he was six years 
old—as well as with the more nor- 
mal noises he made as he grew up 
with the neighborhood boys. 
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At six, his family entered him in 
an amateur contest in a Detroit 
theater. He was ruled out as being 
too young. However, Frankie Carle, 
long-established popular pianist-band 
leader, was playing the theater at the 
time and gave the little boy a hear- 
ing. He proclaimed Frankie a genius 
with loud shouts and national pub- 
licity. 

Since then, little Mr. Robinson has 
been on the go. He has played in- 
numerable vaudeville houses. He 
made a brief appearance in a movie 
(No Leave, No Love) and has 
played in guest spots on several high- 
rating radio shows, with more com- 
ing up. 

All he has to do is be himself. 
His shows take little or no prepara- 
tion. He just plays what comes into 
his head. When appearing in vaude- 
ville, he never practices. 

“Sometimes I do three shows a 
day, sometimes four, sometimes five. 
That's practice enough,” he says. 

Between shows, Frankie takes a 
nap —at the insistence of his aunt— 
or studies with the tutor who schools 
him in the winter months or just 
reads the funny books. 

Between bookings, he takes at least 
a week’s rest, in Detroit. Detroit is 
still very much his home. His father 
still lives there and manages the 
bookings; his mother died in 1943. 
He is the final authority on accept- 
ance of an offer, though he works in 
conjunction with Mr. Eiges and with 
Music Corporation of America’s De- 
troit representative, D’Arv Barton. 

“We all take a great personal in- 
terest in the little fellow,” Eiges 
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says. Eiges is the most articulate of 
the group surrounding the wondrous 
child, in discussing his future. 

“Frankie is laying aside a fine nest 
egg now,” he said, though he would 
not mention any figures. (Frankie is 
reported in music trade circles to 
earn from $1,000 to $2,000 a week 
for a vaudeville stand). 

Eiges presents several slick argu- 
ments against musical training for 
the child at present. The strongest 
is that Frankie is giving the public 
what it wants and expects from him 
right now. If he wants lessons he 
can have them in that “awkward” 
period later. The family and Fran- 
kie’s representatives have, he says, 
consulted expert musicians on the 
point and “Carmen Cavallero, Eddy 
Duchin and others advised us to wait. 
They said that Frankie's fist and el- 
bow work were one of his strongest 
appeals and that he shouldn’t work 
himself out of them too soon.” 

(Frankie still can’t span an oc- 
tave, though he is beginning to use 
his fingers more extensively in play- 
ing than he used to.) 


It is Eiges’ personal opinion that 
Frankie’s future would be consider- 
ably enhanced if he did not depend 
exclusively on his piano work. 

“We'd like to see him get some 
more parts in movies and develop in- 
to a ‘little character’,”’ he said. 

So Frankie is embarked on a ca- 
reer which has cost him no conscious 
effort and which has brought him out 
of the working class background into 
which he and his startling ability 
were born. He has done it all him- 
self, with the exception of making 
the choice that separated him from 
the normal small boy’s existence. He 
is a little self-conscious about remain- 
ing an average kid, however. You 
might say he acts out the words he 
has heard from his elders. 

“I have a good time and have a 
lot of friends all over, and especially 
at home. When I'm in Detroit, you'll 
never find me at home,” he says. And 
he smiles beatifically at the adult 
approval this statement is bound to 
bring forth. Then he turns back to 
the comic books. 


Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle 
(August 10, 1947) 
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More Negroes in Catholic church than any other religion 


20 MILLION 


COLORED CATHOLICS 


By D. J. Corrigan 


N THE WORLD at large more 
Negroes belong to the Catholic 
Church than to any other Chris- 
tion religious body. More than 20 
million colored people are Catholics. 

In Catholic countries where large 
numbers of colored and white people 
intermingle there is no race prejudice 
nor segregation as there is in the U.S. 
In the countries of Central and South 
America, the church has been able 
through the centuries to train the 
people according to her principles 
and culture, for almost all citizens 
are Catholic. 

Some of my colored Catholic 
friends tell me that they have often 
been accused of belonging to a 
“white man’s church.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
Catholic Church has never been lim- 
ited to one nation or people or class; 
from the day of the Apostles it has 
been true to its name, Catholic, which 
means universal, and has served all 
people in every part of the globe. 

Here in the U. S. there is no South 
Catholic Church (to distinguish it 
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from North) and no Negro Catholic 
Church (to distinguish it from 
white). Once a Negro becomes a 
Catholic with instructions and Bap- 
tism, he is entitled to full participa- 
tion in Catholic life of worship and 
education everywhere. 

There are obstacles to this pro- 
gram, as every fair-minded colored 
person realizes. Sometimes an indi- 
vidual white Catholic may be in- 
fected by the poison of his surround- 
ings and be prejudiced against the 
Negro, but since such prejudice ob- 
structs the God-given rights of the 
colored man, such a “Catholic” is 
acting contrary to the ideals and 
principles of his faith and he is doing 
wrong. 

In the deep South the civil laws 
and prevalent customs make it very 
difficult for Catholic bishops and 
priests to minister to white and col- 
ored flocks in a Catholic way. The 
Catholic Church members are only a 
minority in this country, especially 
in the South; the full social influ- 
ence of the Church on the race prob- 
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lem is still to be felt. 

But each year sees more and more 
priests and nuns, both colored and 
white, opening up parishes and 
schools to serve the Negro and white 
people of the South. In the North 
and wherever possible, bishops try 
to avoid having ‘‘colored” parishes, 
for such a practice is not Catholic— 
although naturally many parishes are 
composed mainly of colored parish- 
ioners, just as many others are made 
up of Italian or Polish people be- 
cause those nationalities inhabit the 
neighborhood. 

North of the Mason and Dixon 
line there is scarcely a Catholic col- 
lege that does not admit colored 
students, and with the migration of 
the Catholic Negroes to the North 


more and more colored boys and 
girls are found in parochial schools. 

There are Catholic interracial 
councils in almost every important 
city of the North and some in the 
South, and each year finds more of 
Catholic lay people, white and col- 
ored, working together for common 
causes. The Catholic Church may 
eventually and effectually solve the 
social, including the racial, problems 
of this country. 

Over the country thousands of col- 
ored people are flocking to Catholic 
churches for instruction. In one par- 
ish alone in Harlem (St. Charles) 
more than 6,000 Negroes became 
Catholics in less than ten years. 


Copyright, The Liguorian 
(September, 1947) 


than as individuals. 


The Color Of A Job 


TOO MANY employers look upon Negroes as a group rather 
Then, when and if one Negro fails to make 
good on a job, the employer assumes, or pretends to assume, that 
the entire colored race should stick to prizefighting, playing jazz 
music, or acting as porters and maids. 
known to me—that there are Swedes who are not excellent loggers, 
Dutch women who cannot swim a stroke, and Armenians who 
cannot tell a Kashan mountain rug from a roll of tar paper roofing. 


This despite the fact— 


Stewart Holbrook, Portland Oregonian. 
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Larry Parks and Betty Garret tell how they !earned about bias on Main Stem 


BATILE 
AGAINST 
PREJUDICE 


By Robert Ellis 


HERE'S no business like show 

business to teach people the foi- 

bles and fables of racial preju- 
dice. Along the Big White Way, 
folks from all over America who are 
trying to crack Broadway get a chance 
for the first time to meet and mingle 
with intelligent whites and Negroes 
who haye been doing a remarkable 
job of cleansing the Main Stem of 
the Jim Crow virus. Their union, 
Actor's Equity, has been battling 
prejudice for years. 

And Broadway’s lessons show in 
the stars that make good and head 
out West to “‘arrive’’ in the top movie 
brackets. Good examples are a pair 
of newcomers: Larry Parks, top man 
on the Columbia lot after his success 
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in The Jolson Story, and his wife 
Betty Garrett, who copped honors in 
the smash hit Call Me Mister and 
is now set for her firsts MGM movi2 
The Big City. Born and bred on the 
ptejudices of white supremists in the 
Midwest and Far West, they both 
shed the stuff when they started min- 
gling along 44th Street in New York. 
Today they take a whack at Jim Crow 
every chance they get. 


Parks puts it this way: “I fight 


prejudice in a personal way. I try 
to set an example on the set. On any 
set I work on, there’s no obvious or 
thought-out prejudice. I make it my 
business to be friendly and com- 
radely with everyone and anyone. 
And I've tried to do this from the 
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beginning. And, as the star of a 
picture, my conduct is watched and 
aped by many people.” 

From the beginning, for Larry, 
meant a steady grind of thirty “B” 
pictures in five years on the Columbia 
lot. When Columbia decided to 
shoot the Al Jolson story, they were 
looking for a young leading man 
who perhaps could be taught some of 
the mannerisms of Jolson much as 
Warner Brothers walked young men 
through the lives of George Gersh- 
win and Cole Porter. Larry fought 
for the role, got it, and delivered one 
of the most brilliant acting jobs ever 
put on screen. Although his bril- 
liant interpretation of Al Jolson put 
him on the top, his position is mighty 


precarious, for run-of-the-mill Holly-° 


wood doesn’t quite know what to do 
with him. Hollywood goes for glam- 
our much more than it goes for tal- 
ent. 

Betty Garrett worked first with Ne- 
gro actors in the American Youth 
Theater in New York. Her first Ne- 
gro friend was Canada Lee. “I would 
meet Canada and his friends,” Betty 
said. “We talked on an equal thea- 
ter footing and we worked that way 
—did a review called Little Corner 
Candy Store. 1 began to feel a gen- 
eral resentment against prejudice.” 

“That was in 1938,” Betty went 
on, “and it stayed just a ‘general’ 
feeling until 1941. Our group took 
a Negro, John Fleming, into the 
company. We were inclined to bend 
over backwards and make a special 
problem of him. This was bad and 
I guess he was pretty unhappy be- 
cause of this. But anyway, it was 


the first time I ever did anything ac- 
tive. 
“We took the show to Army camps 
in the East. When we ate, we al- 
ways had to sit with the officers at 
their fine mess tables. Most times 
John was ‘invited’ to eat with the 
colored troops, not with the rest of 
us. He wasn’t fooled by these ‘in- 
vitations’ and several times he re- 
fused to eat at all. So we'd go with- 
out dinner, a few of us, and sit 
around with him. It was a difficult 
situation to be in and we didn’t know 
what to do. Should he go and eat 
with the Negroes or make a stand 
and eat with us? We didn’t know 
what to do and it distressed us. 
“This made me realize that the 
situation had to be studied and un- 
derstood,”” Betty continued. “Now 
I know what should have been done. 
We should have had it understood 
beforehand that we were a mixed 
group and that we all would play to- 
gether and eat together. And if the 
Army didn’t want us on that basis 
we just couldn’t play for them. 
“After that I got interested in the 
NAACP and worked for them a 
great deal, doing benefits at their af- 
fairs. In the Olsen and Johnson 
show, Laughing Room Only, Ida 
James, a colored girl, Patty Brewster 
and myself became good friends. At 
the first they stuck Ida off into a 
dressing room by herself even though 
the rest of us were, packed together, 
without enough dressing room space. 
Patty got sore at this and moved her 
things right into Ida’s room. On the 
road, travelling, the three of us were 
inseparable. We ate together and 
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did everything together, and by our 
manner just sort of demanding equal 
treatment—we got it wherever we 
stayed and wherever we went. 

“But really for me,” said Betty, 
“it was the Call Me Mister show. I 
stayed in it almost a year from its 
opening in February '46 through the 
road tour of January ‘47. There 
were three colored kids in the show 
—Bruce Howard, Alvis Tinnin, and 
Larry Winters. Larry Winters was 
a featured cast member and there’s 
a guy with really great talent—con- 
cert voice. There were kids in our 
company who were in their first show 
but they had no prejudice against the 
colored kids mainly because they got 
to know them. Larry especially, was 
imposing, attractive, won everybody 
to him. We got to respect and love 
him so that he became the center of 
the crowd; all our activities eentered 
around him. 

“We were in the South, Baltimore. 
A rehearsal had been called in the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel for ten o'clock. 
As we moved into the elevator, the 
elevator boy stuck his hand out to 
Larry and said, ‘Freight elevator for 
you!’ 

“I think that’s probably the big- 
gest shock I ever had in my life. 
Larry was the first Negro I ever knew 
socially about whom I didn’t think 
first-—he’s a Negro. That sounds 
funny but when you become con- 
scious of Negro prejudice you make 
an issue of it in your mind. But 
Larry was closer than that to me. I 
know it was a shock to everybody. 
It just seemed incredulous that some- 
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body like Larry couldn’t go into that 
elevator. 

“So we all got off and rode up in 
the freight elevator together. I guess 
in the good times we were having 
we'd all forgotten that we were trav- 
elling in the South. Larry was shaken 
completely for the next three days. 
We couldn’t bear to watch him. It 
made us heartsick and furious. 

“That was my personal experience 
with prejudice. Those three kids 
were so humiliated and so intelligent 
about it. The rest of the Southern 
tour must have been awful. They 
couldn’t eat with us and they'd have 
to travel for miles to the colored part 
of town in order to get a meal or 
a place to sleep. And many times 
there wasn’t the time for them to 
leave the rehearsals or the actual 
show for those kind of hours. And 
so, they’d miss meals or we'd bring 
them sandwiches. 

“But they had their own special 
way of joking about it. The jokes 
were bitter—but they weren't. Alvis 
played the piano and he would sit 
down, look up at Larry and say, 
‘Think the manager will stop me if 
I play the white keys?” 

“Larry and Bruce and Alvis won 
our undying admiration. When we 
got back to New York, a great many 
of the kids started working for 
Negro outfits, giving benefits and 
donations. Many joined the theater 
chapter of the American Veterans 
Committee and worked solely on 
prejudice—that’s how strongly they 
felt. 

“Funny,” she said, ‘‘you can hear 
about horrible things—lynchings— 
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but when just a little thing happens 
to you—then you really know how 
horrible the whole thing is . . .” 

Larry and Betty have signed peti- 
tions, given money, and lent their 
support to Negro movements in Los 
Angeles. About the movie industry, 
Larry said, ‘The condition is terrible 
for Negro actors. First they don’t 
get the parts that one-tenth of the 
population deserves. Secondly: the 
parts they do get are mostly carica- 
tures, have nothing to do with real 
Negroes or their problems. The 
whole atitude here, on the part of 
writers, the producers, the executives, 
casting directors, shows a lack of un- 
derstanding about Negro people and 
their problems. 


“If all of us fight this as we 
should,” Larry said, “long and hard 
—well, I’m of an optimistic turn of 
mind. This problem is tied up with 
the rest of the country’s treatment of 
Negroes. To lick it we need liberal 
thinking even though most liberal 
thinking is being attacked today.” 

Betty added softly, “We don't 
like prejudice because it’s wrong, 
wasteful, and stupid. To keep peo- 
ple in bondage as we do in this 
country—not to give them the op- 
portunity to be useful citizens—this 
is the most wasteful thing in the 
world. We must win this fight! 
That's how we feel.” 


Carver Special 


DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, the eminent Negro 
scientist, was walking about the grounds of Tuskegee when he was 
accosted by an officious acquaintance who said: 


“Tell me, Dr. Carver, what are you working on now?” 


“Trying to cross an eggplant and milkweed,” replied Mr. Carver. 
“And what under heaven do you expect from that?” quizzed the 


visitor. 


The great scientist calmly resumed his walk. 
“Custard pie,” he replied. 


Gladys Greene 
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.. gtand library of immortal recordings 


BESSIE SMITH (Columbia). 

'{ of the greatest of all blues singer 

have been added eight sides waxed in 

the twilight of her career with a 

crack band including Benny Good- 

man, Frankie Newton and others. There 
are some rugged numbers like Gimme 

A Pigfoot and the swell Nobody Knows 

When You're Down And Out. Record- 

ing is fair. 

OOPAPADA and OW by Dizzy Gillespie 
(Victor). Beboppers will swoon 
with delight at these two classic 
pieces done with all the new-found 
zest and zip that is the Dizzy school 
of music. But those who like their 

swing straight will find both just so 

much gibberish. 

NEW ORLEANS MEMORIES by Jelly Roll 
Morton (Commodore). The oldtime 
boogie woogie artist has dipped into 
his past to bring up some forgotten 
tunes, some better known. Done with 
subtle feeling in his swell piano 

style, this album of 10 sides including 

the popular King Porter Stomp is a rare 
item. 

FOLK MUSIC OF HAITI (Disc). This is 
one of a series of genuine ethnic 
music albums put out by Disc. While 
interesting and sometimes exciting, 
essentially these are the kind of 
items that usually wind up on schol- 

ars’ shelves for study. Audience of this 

material cannot be but limited. 

CIVILIZATION .and YOU CAN’T TELL 
THE DEPTH OF THE WELL by Sy 
Oliver (MGM). Somewhat disap- 
pointing are these straight sides from 
Oliver that show little imagination 
or versatility. Essentially they are 

straight vocals that is fair singing but 

little more. Arrangements are so-so. 
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TODD DUNCAN RECITAL (Musicraft). 
The grand voice of Todd Duncan 
which seems to grow more mature 
and fuller with the passing years is 
given a new dignity in this collection 
of four records that include some 

swell Porgy and Bess and the always- 

moving Ol’ Man River. A worthy ad- 
dition to any record library. 


NAGASAKI and GONNA GET A GIRL by 
Benny Goodman Sextet (Capitol). 
For admirers of the oldtime BG 
when his sextet was in its glory, this 
waxing will prove a bit of letdown. 
It is routine Goodman tooting that 

lacks the spirit of a decade ago but still 

is far above most performances heard 
on shellac today. 


THAT’S YOUR RED WAGON and | DON’T 
KNOW by Arthur “Big Boy’ Crump - 
(Victor). There’s a fine beat and a 
flock of top chirping in this pair of 
blues numbers. Lyrics are fair but 
“Big’ Boy” is tops in getting both 

feeling and meaning into words. 


SWEET MARY BLUES and GRASSHOP- 
PERS IN MY PILLOW by Leadbelly 
(Capitol). Featuring his masterful 
guitar playing once again, Leadbelly 
plays about with these two numbers 
but somehow they never quite get 

across. Both lack any real zip. But when 

he’s not singing, Leadbelly’s plucking 
is a treat. 


WELL NATCH and SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
by Erskine Hawkins (Victor). Lit- 
tle more than static, stilted stuff of 
the commercial jazz school is dis 
played in this pair of sides. Occa- 
sionally some solid rhythms. steal 

into the proceedings but the moony vo- 

cals kill the Hawkins’ flair for dramatiz- 
ing a tune. 
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By Norma Lee Browning 


N THE early days of Dutch col- 
Onization slave ships loaded with 
African Negroes were brought 

to Guiana to work on lush sugar and 
coffee plantations. Even before slav- 
ery was ended in Dutch Guiana, in 
1863, hundreds of Negroes had 
escaped and fled into the jungle to 
live the primitive life of the bush 
people. 

Today in Dutch Guiana, or Sur- 
inam, a Netherlands territory about 
the size of Wisconsin, some 18,000 
bush Negroes, descendants of the 
runaway slaves, still live along the 
rivers of the interior. The native 
name for the real bush Negro is 
Djuka, and their three tribes, the 
Marowijne, Saranacca, and Upper 
Surinam, are probably among the 
most backward and picturesque peo- 
ple in the world. The tribes can 
be ‘distinguished only by a slight dif- 
ference in dialect and the pattern of 
tribal scars that have been burned 
into their shiny black bodies. 

The Djukas are not on display for 
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In Dutch Guiana ex-slaves still live a primitive life 


Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


the tourist public. To see how they 
live it is necessary to travel by small 
boat up the Commewyne and Cottica 
rivers. 

The Tappoe Djuka village is only 
one of hundreds of bush Negro set- 
tlements scattered along the river 
banks of the jungles. It is about 
halfway between Moengo and the 
Marowijne river which separates 
French and Dutch Guiana. 

Here in. a typical Djuka village 
live a people who still cling to an- 
cient tribal customs and superstitions, 
who dry their flat loaves of bread on 
the rooftops, send messages by tom- 
tom, and believe in evil spirits. Each 
village has a captain. It is he who 
performs marriage and funeral cere- 
monies, conducts primitive court ses- 
sions, and keeps law and order among 
the generally peaceful Djukas. 

The Djuka women command more 
respect than the women of most In- 
dian tribes. True, they help men 
plant the fields and must often share 
a husband with two or three other 
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wives, but the bush Negro male 
assumes most of the family responsi- 
bility, works hard at hunting, fishing, 
sometimes logging, and clearing a 
small jungle patch for his home and 
garden. Though it is often cus- 
tomary to have three or four wives 
(usually in the same house), it is 
strictly against the rules to take an- 
other man’s wife. 

A woman’s status in a Djuka com- 
munity can be seen from her dress. 
If married, she wears a large cloth 
wrapped around the lower half of 
her body. If a virgin, she wears 
only a cord around her waist with a 
small square of cloth hanging down. 

Though intermarriage is common, 
the bush Negro at heart is not a 
philanderer. He is satisfied to stay 
within the confines of his own small 
village, with the result that venereal 
disease among the Djukas is virtually 
nonexistent. 

If a Djuka man wants a bride he 
must talk the matter over at a formal 
court session. He must also an- 
nounce his intentions for either court- 
ship or marriage by carving special 
symbolic designs on his canoe pad- 
dles. Entwined snakes signify love 
and courtship. The snakes plus a 
large eight pointed star and two 
small squares meaning kisses are 
carved on the paddle for a bush 
Negro bride. By other strange sym- 
bols, both carved and painted, and 
by the rhythm used in paddling his 
canoe, the bush Negro’s life is an 
open book to his tribesmen. They 
can tell by these signs whether the 
Djuka is going hunting, fishing, 
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fighting, logging, whether he’s on 
his way to a court session, a funeral, 
a wedding, or a sweetheart. A dif- 
ferent paddle and rhythm is required 
for each one. 

Djukas do not know their ages 
because they are superstitious about 
counting. If for instance some one 
tried to count the number of bush 
Negroes in a village, they would be- 
come frightened and angry; their be- 
lief is that if the counting is inac- 
curate, if one has been missed, that 
one will die. 

Actually, however, the death rate 
among the bush Negroes is said to be 
among the lowest for primitive peo- 
ples. They appear to be a robust, 
healthy race whose chief ailment is 
vitamin deficiency. Their principal 
foods are bananas, rice, tapioca, cas- 
save (kind of bread), wild game, 
and fish. For fishing they use either 
primitive traps, bows and arrows, or 
poisonous vines which bring the fish 
to the top of the water. 

Authorities have estimated that in 
15 to 20 years the bush Negroes will 
die of starvation, because of their 
haphazard methods of cultivating 
farm land. Never an agricultural 
race, the bush Negroes plant only 
one crop, exactly what they need 
at the moment, then move on to 
another spot as the old one becomes 
infested with ants. Each year their 
feeding grounds go deeper and deep- 
er into the forest, and away from 
the rivers, until eventually they will 
reach the foothills of the mountains 
where the soil cannot be cultivated. 


Copyright, Chicago Tribune 
(July 27, 1947) 
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The story of W.E.B. DuBois’ battle for freedom 
with strong books and an aroused public opinion 


Condensed from the forthcoming book, 


By Arna Bontemps 


N THE SUMMER of 1894 a 
young man of twenty-six, a nat- 
ural scholar and a born aristo- 
crat in his appearance, came to the 
United States wearing gloves and 
cafrying a cane like the German uni- 
versity students among whom he had 
just spent two years. Fisk and Har- 
vard had given him degrees before 
he went abroad, and in each place 
his professors had marked him as one 
of the brightest of the bright. As a 
student he had written brilliantly for 
the Fisk Herald. At Harvard they 
had given him some of their highest 
awards. Twenty years of attending 
schools, North and South, in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, had been a series 
of triumphs for W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois. Now he was ready for a job. 
In quick succession he received 
offers from Wilberforce University 
in Ohio and Lincoln Institute in 
Missouri. Then came a telegram 
from Tuskegee Institute which said, 
“Can give mathematics if terms suit. 


ARNA BONTEMPS is author of a num- 
ber of books including God Sends Sunday 
and They Seek A City and librarian at 
Fisk University. This article is a chapter 
from his forthcoming book Story Of The 
Negro, a juvenile Negro history book. 
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“Story Of The Negro” 


Will you accept? Booker T. Washing- 
ton.” But Du Bois had already ac- 
cepted the first offer. He never went 
to Tuskegee as a teacher. Neverthe- 
less his name became associated in 
another way with the name .of its 
distinguished founder. Du Bois saw 
the South and the condition of the 
Negro in America through different 
eyes, and the program he offered his 
people was unlike the plan laid down 
by Booker T. Washington. In some 
ways the two were in conflict. 

_ To say that Du Bois was against 
teaching young people to work with 
the hands or that Washington op- 
posed higher education for Negroes 
would be completely false, but it is 
true that the two men put the stress 
in different places. Washington 
thought that much of the liberal arts 
and scientific work in colleges was 
an ornament which could wait till the 
Negro was better off economically. 
Du Bois was convinced that a tenth 
of the most talented youth of his 
people should be trained right away 
so that they could serve as leaders. 
Otherwise the millions of Negroes in 
the United States would have to look 
elsewhere for leadership, and _ this 
outside leadership might not always 
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have their welfare at heart. Higher 
education was not an ornament for 
this group. It was necessary. It could 
not wait. 

Meanwhile Du Bois went to work 
at Wilberforce. He also turned in 
the thesis he had been writing for the 
Ph.D. degree at Harvard. The de- 
gree was awarded in the same year 
that Booker T. Washington made his 
famous Atlanta speech. A year later 
the thesis, called The Suppression of 
the African Slave Trade to the United 
States of America, was published as 
the first book in a series of the Har- 
vard Historical Studies. This was an 
honor that would have delighted al- 
most any young scholar. 

A quiet, thoughtful book doesn’t 
make news like an exciting address 
before a tense audience, however. 
The scholar’s work is slow, and the 
books he produces often have to be 
read a little at a time. His facts must 
be examined, his reasoning consid- 
ered. Shouting and cheering have no 
part in this kind of work. The atti- 
tude of people and their prejudices 
are not supposed to matter. The only 
aim is to find the truth. 

Perhaps it was partly because Du 
Bois had chosen this method that the 
country as a whole paid less atten- 
tion to him than to Washington in 
those days. Yet it cannot be denied 
that what he said and wrote was also 
less pleasing to people who had been 
led to blame Negroes for the troubles 
of the South. In 1897 he was asked 
to speak at the forty-second meeting 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences in Philadel- 
phia. Here he calmly outlined a plan 
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of study which he thought would be 
worth while. Many things were be- 
ing said about Negroes in the United 
States, many things were being be- 
lieved. Such talk and such belief 
were causing more and more strife. 
Cruelty was so common nobody paid 
much attention to it. What about the 
ideas behind all this conflict, Du Bois 
asked. Wouldn't it be a good plan 
to study the question first and find 
out just what was true? 

Some people thought Negroes 
caused crime waves. Was that a fact? 
Others were horrified by the slums 
in which many of these people lived. 
Would it be out of place to ask just 
how many actually live this way, and 
perhaps why? Still others were 
troubled about the looks of Negroes. 
They seemed so different. Wouldn't 
it be interesting to examine colored 
people closely and find out in what 
ways and to what extent they were 
different? What one discovered in 
answer to these questions would help 
him to know what to do about them. 
Wasn't that reasonable? 

The young Du Bois, back from 
happy student days abroad, cheered 
and encouraged by his scholastic suc- 
cesses, dedicated himself to finding 
the answers. He had completed two 
years at Wilberforce when the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania employed 
him to make a study of the Negro in 
Philadelphia. With very little money 
and with no help the young scholar 
went to the task. His work was so 
complete the finished report filled a 
book of more than five hundred 
pages. It was so careful and correct 
that it is still respected after fifty 
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years. It was so well written that 
many people still read it with in- 
terest. 

But the most important part of the 
work was what it revealed. Du Bois 
showed in the Philadelphia Negro 
that Negroes were not the cause of 
anything, but a result. As a people 
they were what conditions in the city 
made them. Yet they were not dis- 
couraged. They were a struggling, 
hopeful group. 

From the University of Pennsy!- 
vania Du Bois went to Atlanta Uni- 
versity and continued to study the 
condition of Negroes in the United 
States scientifically by examining cer- 
tain communities closely as a biolo- 
gist would examine a body, by ana- 
lyzing their efforts in business and 
by looking at the professions which 
members of the group had entered. 
He and his assistants made sixteen 
of these studies in the span of years 
he was at Atlanta. During this time 
the name of W. E. B. Du Bois be- 
came a familiar one to readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly and other national 
magazines. These essays were ex- 
tremely well written, and The Souls 
of Black Folks, the book in which 
they were collected in 1903, made a 
deep impression on those who read 
it. It is still a book to be read by all 
who are interested in the story of the 
Negro. It comes after Frederick 
Douglas’ Autobiography and Book- 
er T. Washington’s Up From Slavery 
and represents the next step forward. 

While Du Bois was studying the 
problem as a sociologist at Atlanta 
in the first decade of this century, 
nothing improved. Du Bois himself 
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was one of the first to notice this 
fact. Negroes were still being tor- 
tured and killed without the protec- 
tion of the law. More and more Jim 
Crow laws were being passed. Some 
of the ordinances by which Southern 
cities require separation of colored 
people from white in street cars, for 
example, were passed as late as 1909. 

Du Bois had been at Atlanta just 
a year when the Democrats of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, decided to 
permit no more Negroes to vote. To 
carry out their plan members of the 
party dressed themselves in red 
shirts and patrolled the streets. One 
of the reasons behind their action was 
that the editor of the colored paper 
had published an answer to a woman 
who had just defended the practice 
of lynching. Another reason was that 
Republicans of the state, working 
with a party called the Populists, had 
won control of the legislature. To 
get rid of this majority rule the Dem- 
ocrats dressed themselves in red 
shirts. 

Naturally the Negroes decided not 
to go to the polls, and the election 
day passed quietly. But that did not 
satisfy the red shirts. The next day 
they stormed the printing office of 
the colored paper, destroyed the 
place, killed nine Negroes and drove 
several white people who did not ap- 
prove of them out of the city. Many 
other unreported deaths were be- 
lieved to have occurred. In some 
places the incident was brushed aside 
as of little importance. 

But the climax of that whole 
violent period came in’ Atlanta in 
1906. Here again the deepest cause 
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seemed to be the determination of 
politicians to keep Negroes from 
voting. An atmosphere of hatred was 
created by ugly newspaper stories. 
The rest followed easily. Rough 
characters started fighting on a Sat- 
urday night, after too much drinking 
perhaps. Others started roaming the 
streets and attacking any Negroes 
they saw. Nearly twenty died that 
night, and many others were injured. 
The fighting continued for several 
days. 

Du Bois was in Atlanta when this 
happened. If he needed any more 
evidence that study alone was not 
enough, this was it. Public opinion 
must be aroused to stop such con- 
flicts. Friends of good government, 
friends of decency and right must 
work together. They must join forces. 
Negroes must put their strength to- 
gether and use it where it would 
count. They must win the support of 
white people of good will. Neither 
cringing with the hat in the hand nor 
study in an ivory tower had done any- 
thing to stop this terror. The time 
for action had come. 

These were the conditions and the 
events that led to the organization 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
known as the NAACP. Du Bois left 
Atlanta to become its director of pub- 
licity and research in 1910. Already 
the organization had announced its 
aim to ‘“‘make 11,000,000 Americans 
physically free from peonage, men- 
tally free from ignorance, politically 
free from disfranchisement, and so- 
cially free from insult.” The Crisis 
was started, a monthly magazine with 
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Du Bois as its editor. In a short time 
the membership of the association 
reached 100,000 and the Crisis be- 
came, even more than Booker T. 
Washington, the voice of the Negro 
people, their hopes and aspirations in 
the United States. 

Strong men gave the association 
their support. One of these was 
Moorfield Storey, a Boston lawyer 
who had once been secretary to 
Charles Sumner. Storey served the 
organization as its president for the 
rest of his life. Associated with him 
from the beginning was the literary 
scholar, Joel E. Spingarn, who be- 
came its second president. With 
these men at its head and a host of 
others supporting and cooperating, 
the NAACP took its fight to the 
courts and began to get decisions _ 
favorable to Negroes. Equally im- 
portant it kept the public informed 
and alert to what was happening. 
Very soon its influence began to be 
felt, and the backward drift of events 
was slowed down and then halted. 
Then, gradually, ever so little at first, 
a forward motion was noticed. 

When Booker T. Washington died 
in 1915, Du Bois was already a 
leader on whom Negro Americans 
counted. It was to him that they 
looked when the first World War 
broke out. What should a people 
who had been lynched and tortured 
and cheated and humiliated do when - 
the country which has denied them 
the full rights of citizenship goes to 
war? Should they draw back and do 
what they could to hinder the effort 
of that country? Should they take 
an indifferent attitude, doing what 
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they were told to-do but nothing 
more? There was no doubt that 
Negroes were confused, especially 
those who remembered Atlanta and 
Wilmington and other similar ex- 
periences. They waited for Du Bois 
to give them the word. 

He did not disappoint them. The 
word he gave became, for many Ne- 
groes, one of the great experiences 
of their lives. ‘Close ranks,” he 
said. Then he explained that the kind 
of civilization Germany represented 
at that time would make of our world 
a place on which all hopes would 
be crushed. No matter what had 
happened in the United States, the 


Negro had more to gain in a world 
where democracy was at least an ideal 
toward which to strive. 

With that in their ears Negro sol- 
diers went to France eagerly. And 
the first American soldiers to win the 
Croix de Guerre in that bloody strug- 
gle were Henry Johnson and Need- 
ham Roberts, Negroes, who routed a 
party of more than twenty Germans 
who raided the post at which they 
were stationed. There had never been 
anything half-hearted about the pa- 
triotism of Negro Americans, and 
Du Bois had told them just what 


they wanted to hear. 
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How nurses cracked the color line during World War II 


Brown 


Women 


In 


By Ted Poston 


Condensed from New York Post 


NE HOT DAY in August, 

1944, just one year before 

President Truman gave the 
signal for the dropping of the first 
atomic bomb, his predecessor in the 
White House touched off a minor 
explosion in the Navy Department. 
Mr. Roosevelt suggested that the 
Navy do something—and quick— 
about its venerable ban against the 
use of Negro nurses. 

It was a bit ironic, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive noted, that a nation fighting 
for democracy should deny itself the 
trained services of any of its loyal 
citizens. 


TED POSTON formerly headed the 
Negro Affairs division of the Office of 
War Information, and currently is a staff 
reporter for the New York Post. 
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Orders are orders, even to the 
Navy, but such a radical change 
called for an investigation. So a few 
days later a gold-braided naval officer 
dropped into the office of Jonathan 
Daniels, one of Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministrative assistants, to ask a ques- 
tion, . 

“Who the hell,” he wanted to 
know, “is Mabel Keaton Staupers?” 

Daniels smiled and shrugged the 
query off on his assistant, a wartime 
refugee from Harlem, who answered: 

“Why, Mrs. Staupers is executive 
secretary of the National Association 
of Colored Graduate Nurses.” 

“I know that,” retorted the Navy, 
“but where does she get off telling us 
that we must integrate Negro nurses 
completely ; that we can’t put them in 
separate units like the Army?” 

“She doesn’t,’’ the assistant’s assist- 
ant replied. ‘Get off, that is. If 
Mabel Keaton Staupers is fighting for 
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complete integration, she’s likely to 
get it. Or the Navy is likely to get 
a lot of headaches.” 

The Navy commissioned its first 
three Negro nurses—on a completely 
integrated basis—a few months later, 
but Mrs. Staupers, an energetic Har- 
lem housewife since her recent re- 
tirement as NACGN executive secre- 
tary, heard of the White House inci- 
dent only the other day when she 
dropped by her old NACGN offices. 

“It’s a mew story and one which 
gives me too much credit,” she said, 
but there was nothing new about the 
Navy’s question. A lot of people had 
asked it over a quarter century and 
most had had it answered. 

The War Department raised it 
early in World War II after the 
Surgeon General ruled publicly that 
the Army had established a quota of 
56 Negro nurses for the whole serv- 
ice. The NACGN, Alpha Kappa Al- 
pha sorority and other Negro organ- 
izations descended on the Surgeon 
General and he wound up with 547 
instead of 56 commissioned Negro 
nurses. 

“And 91 of them are still in that 
man’s Army,” she recalled with a 
smile. 

Although her victory over the 
Army and Navy played quite a part 
in her winning of the 1947 Sojourner 

Truth and Mary Mahoney awards 
(the latter named for the first Negro 
graduate from a professional school 
of nursing, in 1879), Mrs. Staupers 
is prouder of her organization's vic- 
tories on the home front in New 
York City. 
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“When I decided to enter a nurs- 
ing school in 1914,” she recalled 
“Lincoln Hospital was the only school 
which would accept a Negro. As 
recently as 1940, Negro nurses could 
only work in Lincoln, Harlem, Sea- 
view and Riverside hospitals. 

“Today, thanks to the association 
and our vigilant Citizens Committee, 
Negro students are admitted to all 
schools of nursing operated by the 
Department of Hospitals; more than 
300 Negro nurses are integrated into 
the Health Department, and more 
than 1,000 are serving as staff nurses, 
head nurses, administrators, super- 
visors and instructors in city hos- 
pitals.” 

She was in the thick of the fight 
by 1920, however, three years after 
her graduation from Freedman’s. In- 
censed over the fact that no Negro 
doctor was permitted to operate in a 
New York hospital, she founded the 
Booker T. Washington Sanitorium 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Louis 
T. Wright, now chairman of the 
board of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
and Dr. James L. Wilson, who still 
operates the institution as the Edge- 
combe Sanitarium. 

Two years later, at the request of 
Harry Hopkins and the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Committee, 
she organized the Harlem Committee 
which started the North Harlem Den- 
tal Clinic and Health Information 
Service, and became the first execu- 
tive secretary of the Harlem TB As- 
sociation. 

She hit her stride in 1934, how- 
ever, when the NACGN, a volunteer 
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organization of 75 members, decided 
to hire a full-time executive secretary 
and really tackle the problems faced 
by Negro nurses. They picked Ma- 
bel Keaton Staupers. 

And although Mrs. Staupers gave 
up her paid job last year after 12 
years, she still spends most of her 
time on the same line as a member 
of the joint committee on structure 
of the National Nursing Organiza- 
tions, the Carter Scholarship Commit- 
tee of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion and the Constitution Revisions 
Committee of the NACGN. 

“Right now, though,” she said, 
“I’m doing my best to raise funds for 
the St. Philip’s Home for the Aged, 
the only interracial institution of its 
kind in Manhattan.” 

Between these pressing duties, she 
is trying to pick up her interrupted 
family life with her husband, Fritz, 
a retired postal worker and realtor, 
and her 79-year-old father, Thomas 
Doyle, a retired airbrake and car in- 
spector for the New York Central 
Railroad, with whom she lives on 
upper Fifth Avenue. 

Although both were born in Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, and came 
here as children, the Staupers didn’t 
meet until 1914—at a party at his 
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cousin’s house. 

“He came calling on me a couple 
of times,” she recalled, but he pre- 
sented no attraction at all then. “We 
both married somebody else, and 
didn’t meet again until 1931 when 
both our mates had passed on. We 
started seeing each other again and 
were married later that year.” 

She does most of his shopping, 
since “‘he’s not inclined to be gener- 
ous with himself,’ but has seldom 
had time to do much shopping for 
herself. 

She used to love tennis and helped 
found the Ideal Tennis Club, but has 
had no time for that either in years. 
And she was an old Dodger fan 
“long before they got Jackie Robin- 
son.” She loves the theatre and con- 
certs and is always ready for a good 
cry at the movies. 

She is now a member of the 
Citizens Planning Council of Har- 
lem, the Interracial and Interfaith 
Fellowship, the National Association 
of Negro Business and Professional 
Women, the Midtown Club and a 
score of other organizations. 

“Soon,” she said, “I’m going back 
to nursing. That is what I was trained 
for and it’s the only job I love.” 
Copyright, New York Post (August 19, 1947) 
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THE FOXES OF HARROW (20th Century-Fox). The film version of Frank 
Yerby’s best seller, first Negro-authored novel to be screened by Hollywood, 
turns out to be a flimsy, watered-down product, short on story and long on 
overdone production shots. There is one fine moment retained from the 
book, the refusal of the African princess-slave to have her son live in slavery, 
but too much voodoo leaves a sickening taste in the mouth. 


BLACK GOLD (Monogram). Simply done without the usual Hollywood 
flourishes, this unusual story of an Indian and his race track activities makes 
a splendid evening’s entertainment. Indirectly whacking at race prejudice, 
the picture offers moving performances by Anthony Quinn and a Chinese 
youth, Ducky Louie. This is one of those unassuming sleepers that comes 


up once in a while with top-rate entertainment. 
UNCONQUERED (Paramount). , One of those super-spectacles done in typical 
Cecil B. DeMille style, this melodramatic pre-Revolutionary western complete 
with Indians works itself into a lather trying to excite audiences with a hack 
plot and Technicolor. Some competent acting by Gary Cooper and Paulette 
Goddard helps redeem the movie somewhat but to the end it remains a 
glorified Western. 


DESIRE ME (MGM). Greer Garson and Robert Mitchum combine their 


sterling efforts to make a moving, dramatic piece out of a routine story with 
just a bit of a twist to it—the tale of the unfaithful soldier’s wife. While 
the flashback technique does confuse every so often, the pace of the film is 
well geared to maintain constant interest. The romantic angle never gets out 


of hand and the film winds ‘up a plausible presentation. 
RIDE THE PINK HORSE (Universal-International). A somewhat unusual 
thriller written by Ben Hecht and Charles Lederer gets a nice production by 
Robert Montgomery, who also acts the lead role in the picture, but somehow 
the yarn fails to click somewhere along the route. It's the tale about a chase 


after war profiteers, with Montgomery taking the usual going over from the 
heavies in one reel. 


GOLDEN EARRINGS (Paramount). The much worked-over theme of an 
Allied soldier at large in Nazi territory during the war gets better-than-average 
treatment from Ray Milland and Marlene Dietrich who combine a bit of 
romance and melodrama. There’s not much new in the conventional plot but 
Marlene’s new brunette hairdress is a welcome departure that alone makes 


this movie different. 
60 CAUTION STOP 
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Swing grows up into jet-propelled bebop 


The Anatomy of 


By Bill Gottlieb 
Condensed from 
New York Herald-Tribune 


O DOUBT about it, “Bebop” 
is replacing swing. Ask any 
musician under twenty to 

name his favorite instrumentalists. 
If he’s aiming any higher, musically, 
than a_bread-and-butter existence, 
chances are better than even he'll 
name Dizzy Gillespie, Yardbird 
Parker, Thelonius Monk or one of 
the other revered members of bebop’s 
Mt. Olympus. 

When last spring I visited Metro- 
politan Vocational High School in 
New York, only public school where 
you can ‘major’ in popular music, 
I spoke to teacher Irving Lash, who 
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summarized what I'd heard from the 
students and from young musicians 
everywhere: 

“I’m a Benny Goodman man my- 
self,” explained Lash. “But I find 
that in their minds the students have 
relegated Goodman, Armstrong and 
the entire swing tradition to the 
moldy museums previously inhabited 
only by the Dixielanders. Their gods 
are beboppers like Diz and Bird or 
orchestral modernists like Stan Ken- 
ton or Boyd Raeburn. Practically no 
others mean a thing.” 

To outsiders bebop comes as an 
unpleasant jolt, with most new lis- 
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teners attempting to shut off the ca- 
cophony by planting their hands over 
their ears. But open ears backed by 
open minds leave such listeners fas- 
cinated by the complexity of the form 
and thrilled by the virtuosity of the 
executors. 

First thing in bebop to strike the 
listeners is its unabashed power and 
the breath-taking abundance of its 
notes, which are generally played at 
breakneck speed. Dizzy’s arranger, 
Tad Dameron, claims he can write 
passages for the jazz genius contain- 
ing up to twenty notes a second (even 
more for Parker), each of which-can 
be heard loudly and distinctly, not 
lost in a glissando. (Though I 
clocked his record of Things to Come 
at half speed, I was still unable to 
count fast enough to follow the num- 
ber of notes in Dizzy’s solos!) Sheer 
virtuosity isn’t good music. In 
Dizzy’s case, however, it so happens 
that even his most rapid phrases come 
out as figures of burning beauty. 

Another characteristic of bebop is 
the flowing (legato) movement of its 
notes, rather than the jumpy move- 
ment of typical swing. “Also,” as 
Dizzy explains, ‘‘the accents in bebop 
tend to fall on the up beat, while in 
swing it falls more on the down 
beat. Coupling this with its legato 
characteristic, you might get a phrase 
like AHOOBAHOooBAH, while in 
swing it would be OO-bah, OO-bah, 
OO-bah.” 

The name bebop itself came, ono- 
matopoetically, from a two-noted 
BEEbop tag that recurrently ends 
many of the music’s phrases. 
Apparent in bebop are its dis- 


sonant chords and passages; its avoid- 
ance of simple oom-cha rhythmic 
backgrounds and its frequent key 
changes. The old-fashioned, sweet 
ballad How High the Moon was 
adopted as the bebop anthem solely 
because it happens to make five major 
and minor key changes in the first 
ten bars. Whispering, a sentimental 
favorite of the 1920s, also became a 
bebop favorite not only because of 
the key changes in the melody but 
because the harmony was singularly 
adapted to bop treatment. Since the 
tune wasn’t recognizable from _ its 
harmony, especially when bopped, 
the name Whispering was finally 
dropped for Groovin’ High! 

As many innovations take place 
“beneath” the music as on top. For 
example, instead of having the guitar 
repeat the same chord for four con- 
secutive beats, with frequent returns 
to that identical chord, the bebop 
guitar makes frequent chord 
“changes” within each bar and from 
measure to measure. 

The above explanation is only 
fragmentary. Let it merely indicate 
that the music, in spite of its name, 
is not nonsense, any more than its 
seeming harshness is noise. Bebop is 
modern progressive music, harmoni- 
cally suited to the times. 

It’s a difficult music to play and 
understand. That’s why our young 
musicians, better schooled than yes- 
terday’s swing men, are turning to it 
once they find that swing is a push- 
over. 


Copyright, New York. Herald-Tribune 
(September 26, 1947) 
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HE STERN-FACED judge looked 

over his glasses at the colored woman 
standing before him and asked: ‘Well, 
madam, why don’t you wish to serve on 
the jury?” 

“Because,” replied the woman, ‘I’m op- 
posed to capital punishment.” 

“But this is merely a case in which a 
wife is suing her husband for an account- 
ing. It seems she gave him $100 to pay 
down on a beautiful fur coat, and he is 
alleged to have lost the money in a poker 
game.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed the woman, “in that 
case I'll serve. Guess I'm all wrong 
about capital punishment!” 

Gladys Greene 
6 
NEW family had moved onto a 
block on Chicago’s South Side and 
a colored housewife who had lived there 
for many years was interested in them. 

“They seem to be such a devoted 
couple,” she reported to her husband. 
“He kisses her every time he goes out and 
waves to her from the sidewalk. Why 
don’t you do that?” 

“Good lord,” replied her husband in 
astonishment. “I don’t even know the 
woman yet!” 

Willa Ray 

NEGRO businessman greatly ad- 
mired a beautiful stenographer in 

his office and one day got up enough 
courage to ask her age. “I am 25,”’ she 
replied. The girl stayed with the firm a 
long time. It was ten years later that the 
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businessman, somewhat puzzled that she 
was not married yet, asked her age once 
more—this time somewhat impatiently. “I 
am 25,” she answered. 

“See here,” he said, ‘you told me that 
ten years ago.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “I am not one 
of those girls who says one thing one day 
and another the next.” 

Helen Gordon 
* * 
WHITE WOMAN social worker 
called on a poverty-stricken Harlem 
housewife with a brood of dirty, hungry 
children. A woman-to-woman talk fol- 
lowed during which the poor mother 
unfolded her story—hunger and privation, 
two boys headed for the reform school, 
and a drunken husband who loafed and 
stole the rent money. 

The social worker had confided a few’ 
minor details of her own personal life, 
including the fact that she was a spinster. 

Hearing of her visitor's unmarried state, 
the housewife was filled with pity and 
compassion. “Oh, deary,” she sobbed, “I 
can feel for you. Ain't it hell to be an 
old maid?” 

Jack Atkins 
* * 


A YOUNG Negro army officer, back 
from the Pacific and discharged 
from the service, fell in love with a school 
teacher and married her a month after 
they met, but before long, they were 
quarreling bitterly and it was evident that 
the marriage would not last. 

“I guess,’” commented a friend of the 
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husband, who knew him to be a quiet, 
easy-going chap, ‘that you are overcome 
with your wife’s powers of diction.” 
“Not at all, not at all,” the grieved 
husband rejoined, “What's got me licked 
is her almighty powers of contradiction.” 


* * * 


T WAS during the depression of the 

30's. A sad-faced Negro applied for 

relief and listed as his dependents a wife 
and 11 children. 

“Quite a family,’ remarked the case 
worker. 

“Yes,” he said. “There ain't going to 
be any more or I'll hang myself.’’ 

Not many months later, the man was 
back again asking for additional aid and 
listing another dependent. The case 
worker recalled with a smile: “I thought 
you said you would hang yourself if the 
stork visited your house again.” 

“I started to,” he said with a wink, 
“but just as I got the rope around my neck, 
I got to thinking, ‘Fred, what if you're 
hanging an innocent man?’”’ 

Ted Washington 


* * 


FTER a few words, mostly spoken 
by the young wife, her husband 
sprang to his feet. 

“You've gone too far!” he exclaimed 
angrily. “This is our last quarrel. I'm 
going right out of your life.” 

“Oh, Henry darling, where are_you go- 
ing?’’ she cried. 

“Where I'll never trouble you again,” 
he replied, as he started to open the door. 
“I'll find a place where wild adventure 
will wipe out the memories of this mo- 
ment—perhaps in the jungle—or on the 
stormy seas...” 

As he spoke he opened the door, then 
closed it again and turned sternly to his 
wife. “It’s lucky for you it’s raining,” he 
said. 


Financial Post 
* 


U WAS during one of Joe Louis’ cham- 
pionship fights in New York and ev- 
ery Harlem hotel was packed with visitors 


from out of town. A late arrival from 
Chicago rushed into a small hotel after 
canvassing several bigger establishments. 

“Anything will do,’’ he said in a tired 
voice to the hotel clerk. 

“T can let you have a cot in the hall,” 
replied the clerk, “but there is a lady 
there too and if you don’t make any noise 
she'll be none the wiser.” 

“Fine,” said the tired man, and into 
the hall he went. Five minutes later he 
came running out to the clerk. . 

“Say,” he shouted, “that woman is 
dead!” 

“I know it,’ was the answer. ‘But 
how did you find out?” 

Sadie Burns 


CHAMBERMAID accused a bellboy 
in the hotel. She was giving her 
testimony in court: “You see, Judge, I 
was cleaning out one of the rooms, when 
I heard a band playing and I looked out 
of the window. There was the mayor com- 
ing down the street with flags flying and 
two bands making music. But suddenly 
this here boy comes up behind me, shuts 
the window on me and attacks me.” 
“Didn't you struggle?’ asked the de- 
fendant’s counsel. 
“I sure did,” said the girl, “but he had 
the window down on me.” 
“Well, why didn’t you yell?” asked the 
state’s attorney. 
“I didn’t want people to think I was 
cheering a Democratic mayor,” she an- 
swered simply. 


The New Anectdota Americana 
* * 


T ATLANTIC CITY, a pair of 
Negro newlyweds just got off the 
train from New York. “John, dear,” said 
the bride, “let's try to make the people 

think we've been married a long time.” 
“All right, honey,” was the answer, 

“you carry the suitcases!” 

Jack Lane 
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oa How fear dominates the life of the 

wil ea ‘ Negro is the theme of this new novel 

: OR of power, compassion and terrific 

impact by the author of If He Hollers 

Let Him Go. Carl Van Vechten com- 

of = ments: “This novel boasts such pow- 

the Ss er of expression and such subtlety of 

sia treatment, that |, for one, am not 

ple afraid to cail this book GREAT.” 
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LONELY CRUSADE 


EE AND RUTH had been mar- 
ried for eight years that spring 
of 1943. For Lee their marriage 

had been the beginning of his life. 
Before had been nothing but a be- 
wildering sense of deficiency and a 
vague fear of momentarily being 
overtaken by disaster. 

At the time of his birth in 1912, 
Negroes were only servants in Cali- 
fornia. His parents, Tom and Anna, 
worked as domestic servants on a 
Pasadena estate, and he was born in 
the pleasant little servants’ cottage 
out in back. In later years when he 
wondered why he was the only child, 
his mother told him that he had 
caused a problem by his birth, and 
her “missus” had asked her not to 
have another. 

But the Negro students were 
known to be the children of the 
servants and were treated as such. 

The schools in Pasadena were not 
segregated. When he first entered 
school, Lee was the only Negro in his 
class. Even then before it was given 
other meaning, his black skin was a 
handicap. It made him hard to hide. 
Whatever he did, he was always 
caught. 

But it was not until his first year 
of geography when he was nine that 
he came to understand the stigma of 
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his skin. All the class learned that 
black people were heathen savages, 
many of whom were cannibals be- 
sides. The teacher explained, how- 
ever, that those in America had been 
christianized. But even with that, it 
was a hurting thing to learn. 

Soon afterwards in his history class 
he learned that Negroes had been 
slaves. For a time he wondered if his 
parents were still slaves, but he was 
too ashamed to ask. 

In 1926 he was fourteen. He was 
in the eighth grade. Outside of the 
curriculum he had not participated in 
any school activities. He had never 
had a buddy. The white students had 
not been deliberately unkind; they 
had ignored him. 

He had learned nothing to make 
him proud of being a Negro and 
everything to make him ashamed of 
it. The most complimentary thing 
he had learned concerning Negroes 
was that they had been freed from 
slavery. He had never heard the men- 
tion of a Negro above the level of a 
servant. When asked concerning his 
nationality, he did not know whether 
to say he was an American or a 
Negro. 

He came to believe that something 
was lacking in Negroes that made 
them less than other people. In gym, 
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during showers, he carefully observed 
the white boys. The only difference 
he discovered was the color of their 
skin, and this seemed no superior at- 
tribute. In his first year biology class, 


‘he asked about the qualities of the 


skin a number of questions that 
caused the teacher embarrassment. 
The teacher kept him after class one 
day to find out what was troubling 
him. 

“Is white skin better than black 
skin?” Lee asked bluntly. 

“There is little difference in the 
skin itself,’’ the teacher carefully re- 
plied. ‘But the color of skin—along 
with other things, of course—de- 
notes the division of the races.” 

Lee was not answered, but at least 
he knew that white skin of itself was 
no advantage. 

Perhaps the difference was in girls, 
he thought. This decided him to hide 
in the girls’ gym and watch them 
undress. ‘They don’t look any differ- 
ent,”” he observed. They weren’t even 
prettier. 

Then he was caught, expelled. His 
parents were discharged, requested to 
leave the city. It happened with such 
sudden devastation, devoid of warn- 
ing or appeal, that he was terror- 
stricken. He could not understand 
what he had done that called for so 
great a penalty. The year before, a 
white boy, halfback on the football 
team, had been caught in the very 
act with a girl. Though he had been 
expelled, nothing had happened to 
his parents, his home had not been 
destroyed, his family had not been 
banished from the city overnight. 
What Lee Gordon could not under- 
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stand was why his spying on the 
white girls in the gym was considered 
so much worse. 

“Were you after one of those little 
gitls?”’ his mother asked. 

“T just wanted to see them,” he 
replied fearfully. 

“For why?” 
“Just to see if they were different.” 

For a long time she simply looked 
at him. Then she said in a voice of 
positiveness: “You're just as good 
as any white person. Don’t you let 
nobody tell you no different.” 

“Now all you got to do is prove 
it,” his father said, whether sincerely 
or satirically Lee Gordon never 
learned. 

But his mind would not dismiss it 
so easy as this. He came to feel that 
the guilt or innocence of anything he 
might do would be subject wholly to 
the whim of white people. It stained 
his whole existence with a sense of 
sudden disaster hanging just above 
his head, and never afterwards could 
he feel at ease in the company of 
white people. 


"IS PARENTS moved to Los 
Angeles where his father got 
a job as janitor in a depart- 
ment store while his mother did day 
work in Beverly Hills. Lee entered 
Jefferson High School where the en- 
rollment was almost equally divided 
between Negroes and white. Slowly 
he overcame his constant trepidation, 
but the harassing sense of deficiency . 
still remained because just the fact 
of different color didn’t answer it. 
Nor could he forget what had hap- 
pened in Pasadena. 
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He came to wonder if there was 
something about white girls which 
grown-up white people were afraid of 
a Negro finding out—some secret in 
their make-up that once discovered 
would bring them shame. It made 
him curious about white girls, but 
filled him with caution too, Some- 
times he watched them covertly but 
never made advances; he did not 
want to bring disaster down again. 
At the time of his graduation he had 
never said more than a dozen words 
to any white girl in his class. 

Late one night the following sum- 
mer as his father left the store where 
he worked, he was mistaken for a 
burglar by policemen and shot to 
death. The Negro churches organ- 
ized a protest demanding that the 
officer be punished. But the city ad- 
ministration contended that it had 
been a natural mistake, and nothing 
was done about it. 

Lee had never loved his father or 
greatly respected him and was not 
deeply grieved by his death, but he 
felt an actual degradation by the cal- 
lousness of those responsible. The 
fact that they called it a ‘‘natural mis- 
take,” as if all Negroes resembled 
criminals, only confirmed what he 
had learned in Pasadena. But to 
know that any Negro might be killed 
at any time a white person judged him 
to be a criminal filled him with a 


y special sort of terror. 


After that he was afraid to be 
caught after dark in a white neigh- 
borhood. Each time he left the Ne- 
gto ghetto he felt a sense of imminent 
danger, as if any moment he might 
be mistaken for a thief and beaten, 
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imprisoned, or killed. It made just 
walking down the street, just passing 
Main Street into the poor white 
neighborhood beyond to buy a loaf 
of bread, a hazard. 

A collection of twelve hundred 
dollars was taken up among the de- 
partment store’s employees and the 
members of the police force. The po- 
liceman who had fired the fatal shot 
gave one hundred dollars and got his 
picture in the papers. The owners of 
the department store gave two hun- 
dred dollars more. 

And this too seemed more degrad- 
ing than charitable. If this was what 
his father’s life was worth to all these 
people, a Negro’s life was nothing. 
He had once read where a pedigree 
was worth more actual money and 
held in higher esteem. For the first 
time bitterness came into his life. He 
lost all ambition. Why try to be 
somebody in a world where he re- 
sembled a criminal and was valued 
at less than a pedigreed dog? But 
afterwards it served as a spur to his 
ambition. He would prove that he 
was worth more than that. He might 
never become important, but at least 
he would make white people give him 
more consideration than they had 
given his father. He made a vow he 
would not pass beneath the earth no 
common shade. 

With the fifteen hundred dollars 
donated for his father’s death, he 
entered the University of California 
at Los Angeles. In many respects he 
found college but a repetition of the 
grammar school in Pasadena on a 
higher level. But he went prepared 
for the lack of Negro recognition in 
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American education, and he expected 
no honor for himself. At home his 
mother was finding it difficult to 
make ends meet. To help pay his 
way Lee washed dishes and waited 
table in the white fraternity houses. 

On the whole, his college life was 
not unpleasant. He kept away from 
where he was not wanted, and had a 
few companions among the students, 
both Negro and white. The Negro 
students had activities among them- 
selves, and a Negro fraternity was 
represented. But Lee did not have 
the time or money it required to take 
part. He lived just beyond the edge 
of social life, concentrating on his 
studies. 

After his first year he majored in 
sociology. His greatest interest was 
in the how and why of people—what 
it was in some that gave them a sense 
of superiority, and what was lacking 
in others that contributed to this feel- 
ing of inadequacy. And though he 
learned much about the sources and 


‘the causes, he never learned about the 


logic of it. 

The most unpleasant thing that 
happened to him occurred at a lecture 
on minorities in his sociology class. 
The young professor compared the 
problem of the Negro minority with 
the problems of the homosexual mi- 
nority, contending that of the two the 
latter suffered the greatest discrimina- 
tion. Lee drew the implication that 
black skin was also being considered 
as an abnormality. This he rejected 
bitterly, denouncing the parallel 
drawn as stupid and malicious; and 
was asked to withdraw from the class. 

He graduated in the spring of 
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1934, The only employment that he 
could find for-a Negro college grad- 
uate was in domestic service. This 
he refused to do. 

The neighbors condemned him for 
sitting home and letting his aging 
mother support him by working in 
the white folks’ kitchens. It was then 
he first got on his muscles; he re- 
sented their pious judgments. He 
could not begin life as a domestic 
servant; nor did his mother want him 
to. 

- The day before that Christmas his 
mother died. Some said from over- 
work. Others said from heartbreak 
over seeing her son go bad. 

After that the only thing that kept 
him going was a posed belligerence, 
a high-shouldered air of bravado, dis- 
dain, even arrogance. For many times 
he went hungry. And always he went 
alone. 


HITE PEOPLE found him. 
Y= disturbing—those to whom he 
applied for work he knew they 
would not give him. They resented 
his tight-faced scowl, his hot, chal- 
lenging stare, his manner of pushing 
into an impersonal office and up- 
setting everyone’s disposition with 
the problem that he rolled in front 
of him, as big and vicious and alive 
as if it were a monster on a chain. 
They resented his asking for the jobs 
he knew he wouldn’t get. Did he 
think he was the only one concerned 
about his problem? Or with a prob- 
lem? 
Hunger and this constant refusal 
of employment brought about his 
fear. : 
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Afraid at first of giving in and 
working as a servant just to live. 
Then afraid of what would happen 
to him if he didn’t. Of becoming a 
thief, a panderer, or worse, an Uncle 
Tom. 

Afraid that some day when he felt 
on the ragged edge of desperation 
one of the rife blond receptionists 
with the revealing blouses, who had 
let him stand unattended before her 
desk while she carried on a quarter- 
hour telephone conversation, would 
look and say impatiently: “Why in 
heaven’s name can’t you people 
realize we cannot use you?” 

And he would lean across the table 
and slap her. 

Afraid of the sudden fearful pen- 
alty that he would have to pay. The 
entire Negro race would have to pay 
it with him. And if he was still alive 
when the police got through with 
him, he would feel like a traitor to a 
cause. 

Just a pure and simple fear of the 
white folks and the days. 

He met Ruth in March, 1935. He 
had stopped to get cigarettes in a 
drugstore on Central Avenue. A 
former classmate from the university 
looked up from his soda. 

“Hey, Lee, whataya know, boy?” 

Lee turned. ‘Hello, Hank, what’s 
new?” 

“The white folks on the top and 

.the niggers on the bottom. But that 
ain’t new.” 

“Make ’em kill you,” Lee said with 
a laugh. 

“They are doing that without my 
help,” Hank replied dryly, then 
added: “Say, I want you to meet this 


gal. Ruth Roberts, Lee Gordon.” 

She turned from beside Hank on 
the soda fountain stool and smiled. 
Both she and Lee knew at that mo- 
ment that they were made for each 
other, as it is given to some people to 
know. 

‘Ruth and her mother are hére on 
a visit; she’s a St. Louis gal,’’ Hank 
went on. “Pretty, isn’t she?” 

But they were not listening. She 
looked at Lee through eyes like two 
lighted candles in a darkened church, 
and in them he was seeing the end of 
loneliness and the faintest stir of 
meaning in a meaningless world. 
They were together then in wonder, 
and in time following they were to- 
gether in each other's hearts. 

One night in April as they stood 
in the hard, cold rain where Skid Row 
crosses Main Street aching with de- 
sire for each other, he reached for her 
hand and said spontaneously: 

“We could get married.” 

She was the first girl whom he had 
loved, and the only one. But he had 
not intended to ask her to marry him. 
She was a college graduate with at 
least the promise of a better future 
than himself. 

But her reply: “Yes! Yes’ had 
been waiting for the question. 

Her mother disapproved. It was 
not that she disliked Lee. Only that 
she could see no future for a Negro 
of Lee’s temperament. After all, most 
Negro college graduates had served 
an apprenticeship with mop and pail 
before they got ahead, she pointed 
out. Once during a dinner party at 
a dentist's convention in Atlantic 
City, which she and her late husband 
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had attended, some. prankster had 
shouted: ‘Front, boy!’’ and all but 
one of the successful dentists stood 
quickly to attention, she related 
laughingly. 

Nevertheless, the following day 
she went with her daughter to the 
Justice of the Peace where Ruth and 
Lee were married. And the following 
day she went home. 

At first their marriage was like a 
tale by Queen Scheherazade set to 
music in a blues tempo, the bass keys 
sounding out a series of shabby rooms 
that somehow anchored their sordid 
struggle for existence—room rent 
when it was due and enough food for 
each meal coming up. Not once dur- 
ing that time did they buy any salt, 
or sugar either, until each landlady in 
turn learned to keep hers put away. 
And the treble keys sounded laughter 
in the night. 

Marriage made him break his 
promise to himself. He worked at 
many jobs that he had refused before 
—bus boy in a hotel dining-room, 
porter in a downtown drugstore; la- 
borer in a cannery during the spinach 
season. And as often, he did not 
work at all. 

For two months Ruth was se- 
riously ill. He sat beside her bed and 
nursed her back to health. He never 
paid the doctor who treated her. 

But they braved the hunger and 
the illness, and the next spring he 
got a job at the country club serving 
drinks in the taproom. It was the best 
job he had ever had, a job where all 
he had to do to earn fifteen dollars or 
more each night was just to be a 
nigger. But he was afraid of the 
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members when they became drunk. 
They said things to him even a nig- 
ger should not be expected to take. 
What finally gnawed him down to a 
jittery wreck, however, was the fear 
that one might ask the price to see 
his wife, as one had asked another of 
the waiters. He simply quit. 


E HAD thought that with Ruth 

ii he would never be afraid 

again. But it merely changed 
the pattern of his fear. Now it was 
the fear of being unable to support 
and protect his wife in a world where 
white men could do both. A fear 
that caused him to look inside of 
strange restaurants to see if Negroes 
were being served before entering 
with his wife. 

Slowly, this changed the pattern of 
their relationship. For he could not 
contain his fear or resolve it. His 
only release for it was into her 
through sex and censure and rage. 

Twice they were refused service in 
downtown restaurants. Each time he 
stood there in that blinding, fuming, 
helpless fury, moved by the impulse 
to beat the proprietor to a bloody 
pulp, restrained by the knowledge of 
the penalty. As enraged at having 
Ruth witness his cowardice as at be- 
ing refused. 

Each time having to decide before 
jerking her out into the street the 
value ef his pride and how much he 
was prepared to spend for it. 

Each time accepting Ruth’s tense 
entreaty: “Let's go, Lee. Don’t get 
into any trouble, it’s not worth it.” 

Each time lying awake all night, 
hating her for offering him the easy 
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and sensible way out. Tortured by 
the paradox of managing to live on 
by accepting things that afterwards 
made him want to die. 

The first time he slapped her was 
not for anything she did, but for 
what he did not do. Preceding him 
between the rows of seats in a dark- 
ened theater, she requested a white 
man to remove his hat from an empty 
seat. Looking up, the man observed 
that she was a Negro, and snapped: 
“Sit some place else.” 

“T will not,’’ she snapped back. 

The man had moved as if to strike 
her when he noticed Lee and sub- 
sided. 

“What’s the trouble?” Lee asked, 
coming to her rescue. 

“Oh, nothing,” Ruth replied. 

“I thought you were arguing with 
that man.” 

“No, it wasn’t anything.” 

But he had seen and heard it all. 
He could have reprimanded the man 
then. But he accepted her dismissal 
of the incident. He could not enjoy 
the show and sat there fuming. When 
they had returned to their room he 
brought it up again. 

"I thought I heard you arguing 
with that white man.” 

“Oh, he just didn’t want to move 
his hat.” 

“Did he say anything to you?” 

“He got up as if he was going to 
slap me but when he saw you he sat 
* down.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, Lee, it wasn’t worth starting 
any trouble.” 

“T’m your husband, don’t you know 
that? You don’t have to take insults 
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from anyone, don’t you know that?” 

“But, Lee—”’ 

“If a white man’s wife had been in- 
sulted she’d expect her husband to 
protect her.” 

“Oh, Lee, a white man, yes—” 

He slapped her. 

Thus each night he renewed his 
will so that upon arising the following 
morning he could assume the role that 
he played throughout the day, that of 
swaggering with feigned courage 
through the ever-present knowledge 
that beyond the black ghetto he was 
without defense or appeal. 

In the fall of 1937 he got a job 
as research assistant on WPA. Dur- 
ing the lunch hour, a couple of weeks 
later, a Jewish girl told him: ‘““When 
I first saw you, I said to myself: 
‘What's this guy doing on his muscle? 
What have we done to him?’ ” 

“I didn’t know I was,” he said. 

She shook her head. “You needn't 
say. I know.” 

The hurt of all these things he took 
home to Ruth. And for as long as 
she could, she healed them. 

In 1939 he took an examination for 
postal clerk and was employed. The 
job did wonders for Lee—gave him 
self - assurance, poise, and even 
friends. He loved Ruth then as he 
first had but was able to express it in 
many more ways. He became tender, 
ardent, considerate, and a pleasant- 
ness ran through the ardor of their 
passion, 

They concentrated on a house to 
hold this first-born happiness, and the 
following spring went to live in a 
little white stucco bungalow on West 
39th place that was their own. The 
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houses on the street were white in the 
sunshine with red-tiled roofs, and the 
lawns were green velvet background 
to the pageantry of flowers. No day 
was ever long enough. 

Ruth’s mother came to spend a two 
weeks’ visit and stayed the summer 
long, and they were the first happy 
family Lee had ever known. After- 
ward, Ruth’s younger brother Ron- 
nie, a struggling young dentist in the 
footsteps of his father, and his wife 
spent a fleeting week with them, and 
gaiety had filled the little house. 

Ruth admired Lee then. Even 
later when the white Southern mi- 
grants began taking over the post of- 
fice, imposing their traditions on the 
others, and Lee began bringing home 

his hurt to take it out on her again, 
she still had faith. 

At least Lee didn’t let it trample 
him as it had before. 

When a Louisianian was appointed 
superintendent and publicly an- 
nounced his opposition to the employ- 
ment of Negro clerks, Lee adjusted 
to it by calling him ‘‘Hitler.” 


“Hitler jumped Lou today. You 


should have seen him; he got so mad 
he turned ashy.” 

“If that old man ever heard you 
calling him ‘Hitler,’ he wouldn’t like 
it, Iam sure.” 

“He'd probably just rage away.” 

“He'd probably want to fire you.” 

“He probably would. But there’s 
a difference between wanting and do- 
ing. I’m on civil service, baby doll 
—remember ?” 

Nevertheless, he joined the embryo 
union then taking shape in his de- 
partment. 
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HAT SUMMER a new cause for 

fear came in the form of Selec- 

tive Service. Before Lee was fi- 
nally classified III-A, both had de- 
veloped what they called the ‘‘mail- 
box qualms.” 

War was in the air, and it affected 
everyone. There was no escape for 
the black or the white. The split in 
convictions between isolationism and 
interventionism touched deeply into 
homes. Lee’s was not passed over. 

Using the union as a lever, the 
Communists pried into his family life 
to recruit him into the ranks of iso- 
lationism. They first came uninvited, 
two men and a woman from his de- 
partment, to ask him to head a com- 
mittee to protest against the discrimi- 
nation in hiring Negroes and Jews. 
But Lee was loath to take the leader- 
ship in such a move. He thanked 
them for the honor of considering 
him but declined. 

They did not give up, however. 
Soon afterwards they called again. 
This time they requested that he join 
a committee to fight the discharge of 
a Negro clerk who had been accused 
of opening mail. Lee knew of the 
case and had thought at the time the 
clerk got off easily, considering the 
offense. 

“If the guy’s really guilty what do 
you want to do?” he asked. 

“He's no more guilty than you, ° 
the woman replied. 

“Then why doesn’t he take his case 
to the Civil Service Committee?” 

“They'll put him in the army,” one 
of the men said. 

“I don’t see how they could do 
that. It’s up to his draft board.” 
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All of them shouted at him. From 
out of the clamor he distinguished 
bits of sentences “. . . practically 
impregnable to attack from the At- 
lantic or Pacific . . . Wall Street's 
dollar empire in Europe and Asia. 

. Negro in a capitalist democracy 
. blood and agony the people 
would find in a warless world. 

“I don’t get he was finally hie 
to say. 

More lucidly, speaking “one at a 
time, they explained that the time had 
come for all minority groups to join 
in the fight against time and discrimi- 
nation and the other evils of a capi- 
talist society. This war was but a 
repetition of the former World War, 
they claimed, instigated by capitalism 
for the “fool's gold” of war profits. 
The Negro should not be hood- 
winked by it. President Roosevelt 
had sold out to Wall Street, betray- 
ing the trust the people had put in 
him to keep them out of war. 

“We have a war here at home more 
important than the petty quarrels of 
the power-mad nations of Europe,” 
the woman told him with an inclusive 
smile. “A war against poverty and 
insecurity, against the present bar- 
barism that has blotted out civilized 
living for two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. You should consider yourself 
a soldier in this war.” 

“Come, Gordon, let us fight this 
thing together,” one of the men said 
as if overcome with emotion. “Let 
us stand side by side and fight the 
forces of injustice, intolerance, and 
prejudice. You Negroes have never 
had a break.” 

Lee was moved against his will. 
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“Well—you know I’m for you and 
anything that’s against discrimina- 
tion. But I think we ought to be sure 
about Willie Gibson. It’s just pos- 
sible that he might be guilty—even if 
he is a Negro.” 

“We'll form a permanent commit- 
tee to fight all cases of discrimina- 
tion,” the woman said. ‘We'll meet 
for weekly discussion.” 

“Well—all right,” Lee said, ‘‘put 
me down as a member.” 

‘He attended the first few meetings 
with Ruth. But most of the discus- 
sions concerned politics. American 
capitalism and British imperialism 
were denounced more than Nazism. 
The Nation and New Republic were 
cited to show “the pattern of liberal 
betrayal of liberalism in wartime.” 
The words of Eugene Debs were re- 
called: “I hate, I loathe, I despise 
Junkers and Junkerdom. I have no 
earthly use for the Junkers of Ger- 
many, and not one particle more for 
the Junkers of the United States.” 
They were more concerned about the 
Hitlers in the United States than the 
Hitler in Germany. 

Lee and Ruth found the meetings 
boring and quit attending. Although 
the committee grew in numbers and 
importance, and came to exert a cer- 
tain political influence in the post of- 
fice, no cases of discrimination were 
protested by it. 

After June 1941, when Germany 
attacked Russia, it was disbanded. 
The Committee to Aid Russia took 
its place. The ones who had led the 
fight against discrimination of mi- 
norities in America now called for 
unity in an all-out effort to defeat 
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Nazism. They urged that petty ra- 
cial difference and factional fights be 
forgotten until the Soviet Union 
emerged victorious over Germany. 

Their isolationism had changed 
overnight to rabid interventionism. 

War seemed inevitable that sum- 
mer. Huge new defense industries 
began mushrooming all over the city. 
Migrants poured into the city from 
the East, North, and South, each 
group bringing the culture of its sec- 
tion. Racial tensions rose and racial 
prejudices ran rampant. 

In the departments where they 
composed the majority, white South- 
erners made life miserable for the 
Negro employees. Seemingly they 
had the encouragement and support 
of the superintendent. Flagrant cases 
of discrimination were now in evi- 
dence. 

When Lee called upon the anti- 
discrimination committee for action, 
he learned to his amazement that it 
had been disbanded. He had not 
been notified, and it had not occurred 
to him that the Communists would 
change their position concerning ra- 
cial discrimination. Now he urged 
the reforming of the committee. The 
former members advised him to let 
it drop. They pointed out the ne- 
cessity for unity. But they informed 
him that shortly there would be a 
shakeup in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and all practices of discrimina- 
tion in the post-office system would 
be abolished. 

Lee accepted their counsel. He 
had no intention of protesting singly ; 
he did not wish to become a martyr. 

Then Pearl Harbor happened. Lee 
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found the immediate effect in the post 
office to be startling. Fear and a 
blood-red hatred of all dark skin 
showed in the faces of all white em- 
ployees. Frightened and constrained 
by a tremendous sense of insecurity, 
Lee withdrew into silence. He be- 
gan bringing his lunch and eating it 
on his bench alone. No longer did 
he loiter in the rest room for his ten 
minutes’ smoke for fear of being chal- 
lenged by some race baiter. He 
avoided crowds, and every time he 
Reard the off-repeated epithet, “yel- 
ler-bellied bastards!” he winced. He 
made every effort to escape a racial 
crisis. When the first week had passed 
without incident he thought to him- 
self: ‘I made it!” 

And then on Thursday of the sec- 
ond week, the superintendent strode 
angrily into the department and 
stopped behind Lee’s bench. 

“How long does it take you to learn 
a scheme, Gordon?” 

Lee went rigid and for a moment 
could not breathe. But he managed 
to control his voice: “I've known my 
scheme since the first month I went to 
work.” 

‘Then you must be sleeping on the 
job.” 

“I thought I was doing fine; } 
haven’t made any mistakes.” 

“Then I'm a liar?” 

“No, sir. If you say I’ve made 
mistakes, I've made mistakes.” 

“So now you admit it, eh? I’m 
warning you, Gordon, this is an es- 
sential war agency and I'll have no 
incompetent employees here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Lee was so relieved by his escape 
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that as soon as he thought the super- 
intendent beyond hearing he mut- 
tered to himself: ‘I surrender, Mr. 
Hitler.” 

The superintendent turned and 
came back. “You called me Hitler,” 
he said. 

“No, sir, I wasn’t talking to you.” 

But the superintendent returned to 
his office and suspended Lee for 
thirty days. And the Civil Service 
Committee discharged him. Lee tele- 
phoned the members of the former 
committee and demanded that théy 
help him now. They flatly refused 
to have anything to do with it. No 
one showed him any sympathy. The 
woman who had called at his home 
told him bluntly that it served him 
right for agitating. He felt a subtle 
andercurrent of antagonism in the 
manner of them all. 

“Never again will I have business 
with a Communist,” he told himself. 
But he was more bewildered than 
hurt; he could not see the logic of 
their turning against the Negro. In 
the end he and Ruth laughed about 
it. 

“Now I can believe everything 
Pegler says,” he remarked. 


EITHER he nor Ruth were wor- 
N ried. Times had changed. It 
was not like the depression 
years when the post office job was 


‘the pinnacle. Almost any job would 


pay him more than the eighty cents 
an hour he had earned. 

But soon he was to learn that the 
new industries were not accepting Ne- 
groes in any capacity other than labor, 
and most of them were not employing 
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Negroes at all. At first he would not 
accept a job as laborer because he 
thought he could do better. He re- 
solved that if they had no better jobs 
than common labor for a college 
graduate, then he would walk the 
streets until they did. But as the 
months passed January into February 
then March, worry settled over him, 
and the fear began tightening him up 
again, 

He began citing Executive Order 
8802, President Roosevelt's directive 
for fair employment, to the recalci- 
trant personnel directors of war in- 
dustries. They laughed in his face. 

By late spring of 1942 there was an 
acute labor shortage in the city. War 
plants had sent out a frantic cry for 
help. Great numbers of workers were 
being imported from every part of 
the country. There was something so 
romantic about this new growth of 
industry and this great influx of mi- 
grant workers that a motion picture 
studio made an epic of it. But Lee 
had not yet found a job. 

His savings began to run out. Each 
succeeding month he found it more 
difficult to meet the monthly pay- 
ments on his house. 

Then one night planes flew in from 
the Pacific. Shore batteries sent up a 
furious barrage, shaking the ground 
and lighting the western sky. Lee 
and Ruth ran out into their yard to 
watch. They saw the red flashes of 
the guns toward Santa Monica, the 
white lines of the tracer bullets 
against the black night. 

“They're here!’ Lee cried exul- 
antly. “They're here! Oh, God- 
dammit, they're coming! Come on, 
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you little bad bastards! Come on and 
take this city!” 

In his excitement he expressed a 
secret admiration for Japan that had 
been slowly mounting in him over the 
months of his futile search for work. 
It was as if he had reached the con- 
viction that if Americans did not 
want him the Japanese did. He 
wanted them to come so he could join 
them and lead them on to victory: 
even though he himself knew that 
this was only the wishful yearning of 
the disinherited. 

But the white residents went cra- 
ven. The power was cut off and a 
complete blackout hid the city in 
darkness. Transportation was halted. 
Motorists were ordered to put out 
their lights and park on the spot un- 
til daybreak. Thousands sought air- 
raid shelters. Other thousands roamed 
the streets. 

Next day raw panic reigned. 
People left the city in droves, by au- 
tomobile, train, and on foot. The 
daily papers carried great black ban- 
ners with conflicting reports. One 
stated that a squadron of Japanese 
carrier-based planes had carried out 
a reconnaissance flight over the city. 
Another reported that the planes had 
not been identified as Japanese. A 
reporter wrote that two of the planes 
had been shot down. He gave the lo- 
cation and a description of the wreck- 
age. 

When Lee went down to the 
United States Employment Service 
that day, he was shocked by the raw 
hatred in the interviewer's eyes. Even 
then in that extremity, with the coun- 
try in its most desperate need, with 
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all the fear and panic and the fatal 
unpreparedness, he discovered that 
white industry did not want Negro 
workers. 

Lee said: “To hell with it!” He 
made a vow to himself that he would 
never work in a war plant. That 
nothing on earth could force him. 
That he would be taken out and shot 
before he did. ‘Never!’ and he 
meant it. 

. Ruth offered to get a job. She 
pointed out that it would be easier for 
her. Some of the plants that had re- 
jected Negro men were then employ- 
ing Negro women—many in skilled 
capacities. He wanted to jump on 
her and beat her for just saying it. 

“We're behind in the payments on 
the house, Lee,”’ she said. ‘We're in 
debt. We're on the verge of destitu- 
tion.” 

“I dont want my wife to work,” 
he said. 

“But one of us has to work. You've 
tried and can’t find anything. Let 
me try.” 

“No.” 

“Then what will we do?” 

“T will steal,” Lee said. “I'll 
prowl through every house in Beverly 
Hills. I don’t have to take all this!” 

The next day she went out and got 
a job at Western Talkie, a small plant 
in Hollywood making radios for the 
Navy. When she told Lee, he left the 
house and did not return until morn- 
ing... 
‘Sevtin Ruth learned that the plant 
was owned by Jewish Communists. 
Most of the employees were Com- 
munists. They were organizing a 
union local when Ruth went to work, 
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and she was elected to the executive 
board as a demonstration of racial 
unity. 

She became enthralled with both 
her work and the activities of the 
union. This was the first time in her 
life that she had worked away from 
home, and it kept her in a continuous 
state of excitement. When the other 
workers learned of her educational 
background they were impressed. 
Having no political convictions, she 
was wooed by the Communists and 
included in all of their activities by 
day and by night. They gave her 
books and magazines, and other lit- 
erature to read, and nights when her 
conscience kept her home she sat up 
reading it. 

Lee felt that the Communists were 
taking her away from him, and he be- 
gan a slow, losing struggle for posses- 
sion of her. It was then he studied 
Marxism to combat the Communist 
organizations. But what saved her 
was that she got a better job. Answer- 
ing an advertisement in the paper, 
she got the job as women’s counselor 
at the Jay Company, an aircraft feeder 
plant. The Communists did not win 
her. But he lost her te the job. 

When it had become fully im- 
pressed on him that he ran no com- 
petition to her success, he borrowed 
five hundred dollars on their house 
and went to New York City. It just 
hadn’t panned out, that was all. He 
did not bother to say goodby to her. 

Nights end to end there of whor- 


ing around. Up and down St. Nicho- 
las Avenue. In and out of the joints 
of Harlem. Drunk every night. Never 
seeing the light of day. Unable to 
remember any morning the name of 
the one who had been his bedmate 
the night before. 

There had been that deep fascina- 
tion, that tongueless call of suicide, 
offering not the anodyne of death, but 
the decadent, rotten sense of freedom 
that comes with being absolved of 
responsibility of trying any longer to 
be a man in a world that will not ac- 
cept you as such. 

You could not be a man in a war 
plant, so you were a man in a bed. 
Everything you could not be in a war 
plant you were in a bed. So to the 
women in the war plant where you 
could not work became the promise 
of what you were in bed. But al- 
ways you had the depressing knowl- 
edge that it was not so much your 
masculine superiority as your en- 
thuiasm to prove you were that which 
in the war plant they said you were 
not, that fed the legend of what you 
were in bed. The difference between 
you the denied and those who denied 
you lay in the objective—theirs being 
to re-create themselves, and yours be- 
ing to find creation of yourself. And 
when you had learned hurtingly and 
sufficiently that it never would, you 
came home to where at least it might 
have been. 
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Ten Best Cities 


I have just finished reading the October 
issue of NeGRo DiGcest and am particu- 
larly interested in the fine article, ‘““Amer- 
ica’s Ten Best Cities for Negroes.” So far 
as I know, I can say that the article is fair, 
readable and correct in its analysis of the 
situation. 

I am sorry you were not able to include 
the city of Washington, D.C. in the list. 
Under the circumstances, I do not know 
how you could possibly be expected to 
include it as one of the ten best cities for 
Negroes. I think it is a great injustice to 
the Negro population of Washington that 
this city has no voice in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. By all means, the Negro resi- 
dents of the city of Washington should 
have a Vote. 

For twenty-eight years I have been fight- 


‘ing for the vote for the people of the 


District of Columbia (and I mean all the 
people including whites and colored). It 
isa hard fight. I hope justice will not be 
delayed much longer in this situation. 

Arthur Capper, United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


in Europe 

After reading your article in the Sep- 
tember NeGRo Dicest titled “What 
Negro GI's Learned From Women in 
Europe,” I would like to say something 
on this matter. 
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The average Negro man has never, se 
it seems, given any attention to what the 
Negro woman felt in life while they were 
overseas frolicking with the females of 
Europe. There were mothers, wives and 
sweethearts over here in America praying 
for their safe return. I know there are 
some bad. There are bad everywhere but 
why throw a slander on the Negro race 
of women as a whole by boasting about 
the pretty French girls and German frau- 
leins Negro soldiers associated with, by 
putting write-ups in magazines of Euro- 
pean girls having the best looking legs in 
the world and worst of all the adulterous 
write-ups of them kissing and French 
girls having the most technique. 

Any American will say this is not a 
very pretty picture to bring back to 
America. Things like this will only show 
that the Negro GI has only been a failure 
to his country instead of an honor. The 
Negro GI doesn’t seem to look upon his 
Negro wife or sweetheart as anything. 
Take the white GI. No matter where he 
goes, he may meet all races of women, 
even marry them, but he'll never put the 
other race of women above his American 
wife or sweetheart. The white American 
girl is a jewel to the American white GI 
but what are the American Negro girls 
to the American Negro GI's? 

Mrs, M. H. Jones 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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